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Women on a Forced March to Nowhere 


by Lydia Gans 


‘or those of us who are housed, it’s 

hard to imagine what it’s like to 

be homeless. We take so many 

things for granted — being able to 
go to bed and get up whenever we want; 
having access to a toilet and a place to 
wash without going outside; having a 
secure place to keep our possessions; 
enjoying a choice of food and the means to 
prepare it; knowing that when we need to 
retreat from the world and be alone, there 
is a place that offers peace and safety. 

Not having a home makes life terribly 
complicated. Survival on the street takes a 
tremendous amount of physical and spiri- 
tual energy. For women, everything is so 
much more difficult; personal care is 
harder to manage and their safety is con- 
stantly at risk. If they have children, there 
is the threat that they will be taken away 
and placed in foster care by Child 
Protective Services. And women are more 
vulnerable to becoming homeless because 
they often find themselves dependent on 
the support of a man who turns out to be 
abusive or irresponsible. 

I’d like to introduce you to some 
women who are homeless in Berkeley. 
Like everyone else, homeless women 
come from different backgrounds, ages, 
and have had many different life experi- 
ences. But there is one thing they have in 
common and it is the lesson we all can 
learn from their stories: They were not 
born into homelessness. They were not 
always at the mercy of the elements and 
the charity of others. They had once lived 
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ordinary, normal lives just like the rest of 
us, until something happened to turn their 
world upside down. Something that could 
happen to anyone — an accident, illness, 
job loss, the breakdown of an already 
fragile support system. 

I first met Della Griffin when she was 


staying at a shelter with her daughter and 


eight grandchildren: Only 56 years old,. 
she has suffered two heart attacks and a 
‘stroke; but-her. mind and spirit are strong 
‘and she has kept her family together and 
the children’s spirits up. “I’ve never been’ 


homeless before, never,” she said, 


Pride On The Streets 
by Claire J. Baker 


They call her a Bag Lady. 
In what should she carry her life — 
a jewelry box? a coffee can? 


‘She’s “bagged” by the system 

for missing too many beats 

in the economic super tune; 
for her husband beating up on her, 
then booting her out; 
for not stepping all over everybody 
_on the way to some “top.” 
For going nuts one too many times. 
The doctors don’t get you well, 
but send you to Bag Alley Hell. 


‘Maybe we could offer to carry 

that Bag a block or two. Atleast 
'we could ask, maybe find out for sure 

that she has a lot of pride. 

‘She carries it deep in her bulging Bag. 
‘But that pride is there, screaming 

to get out and back on its feet. 


emphatically. “But I’ve never looked 
down on the people who were homeless.” 


 ©°Délla was living in a two“bédroom © 


apartment with one of her daughter’s three 
children when she had the first heart 
attack, and by the time she got to the hos- 
pital she had another and the doctors did 
not expect her to live. She survived with a 
severely damaged heart. 

She wouldn’t be able to take care of 
the children and herself without help; so 
another daughter, LaKita, moved in with 
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Santa Cruz Ratchets Up Anti-Homeless Clampdown 


by Becky Johnson 


n this picturesque seaside tourist 

town of 54,000, Santa Cruz officials 

voted on September 18 for parking 

restrictions which will only affect 
homeless people. 

Despite three shelter emergency decla- 
rations by the Santa Cruz City Council, 
none of which has been revoked, City 
Manager Dick Wilson, Parks and 
Recreation Director Jim Lang, Police Chief 
Steven Belcher, and Public Works direc- 
tors Matt Farrell and Ron Marquez teamed 
up to declare that parking must be prohibit- 
ed on the four city streets most used by 
homeless people at night in the weedy, 
dusty, industrial section of Santa Cruz. 

Moreover, this item was prepared with- 
out discussions with homeless advocates, 
social service providers, or homeless peo- 
ple themselves and was written while the 
council was on summer vacation. 
Councilmember Emily Reilly, who made 
the motion, called it a “compromise.” But 
a compromise between whom? 

When an area businessman testified 
that the restrictions would hurt his ability 
to park emergency vehicles connected 
with his business there, Reilly contacted 
city staff members to facilitate some sort 


of exception for that business. She coldly 
ignored the plight of the homeless people 
her motion would so drastically affect. 
Unable to afford the high housing costs 
in Santa Cruz, hundreds of homeless peo- 
ple have been forced by economic necessi- 
ty to use their vehicles as homes. For years, 
the two industrial areas of Santa Cruz have 
been an unofficial “home” for both long- 
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distance truckers who need to park.and 
sleep, and for homeless people who do not 
want to bother residents or businesses, and 
choose to park away from them. In May of 
2000, the council voted to establish safe 
sleeping zones there, before abandoning 
the effort a month later. 

The likely impact of the parking 
restrictions will be to disturb the already 


fragile sleep of those forced to live in their 
vehicles. Sleeping between the hours of 
11 p.m. and 8:30 a.m. outdoors or in a 
vehicle is already prohibited. The new 
parking restriction will be in effect seven 
days a week and will threaten expensive 
tickets and towing for those vehicles 
whose drivers don’t wake up and move 
them. Since the vehicles of homeless peo- 
ple typically contain the sum of their 
worldly belongings, such towing affects 
their ability to survive at all. 

Santa Cruz documented 1273 homeless 
people in a single-night head count in the 
city, and 30 percent of the homeless popu- 
lace live in their vehicles. The city has 
shelter space for only 39. 

Three unpaid tickets will result in the 
“booting” of the vehicle. Lack of prompt 
payment will result in the towing of the 
vehicle. To get the vehicle back, one must 
pay the $154 tow charge and the $54-per- 
day storage rate that North County 
Towing charges, as well as the cost of the 
tickets. “It could cost up to $500 for a 
homeless person to get their vehicle 
back,” said Linda Lemaster, the former 
chair of the Homeless Issues Task Force. 

The parking restriction seems so 
innocuous. Yet it is insidious. The staff 
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_ Collateral Damage on the Streets of America 


Because of the huge 
amounts of government 
spending needed to right the 
economy and wage war 
abroad, the poor, ever in the 
line of fire, will be our home- 
grown collateral damage. 


by Bill Berkowitz 
GG ollateral damage” is the cold 
and calculated term used to 


depersonalize the annihilation 
of innocent victims or the “unintended” 
destruction of property caused by military 
conflict. It is a byproduct of nearly every 
military engagement: innocent civilians 
caught in the crossfire, children often bear- 
ing the brunt of a country’s foreign policy 
objectives, land mines continuing to 
explode long after a conflict has ended. 
As the U.S. government ramps up to 
rid the world of international terrorism, 
collateral damage may soon describe a 
new set of victims — the poor and home- 
less of the United States. 

Earlier this year, one of America’s 
homegrown terrorists, Oklahoma City 
bomber Timothy McVeigh, chilled the 
country by using the term to describe the 
19 children among his victims as “collat- 
eral damage” in an interview prior to his 
execution. 

“Collateral damage” became part of the 
national vocabulary during the Persian Gulf 
War. In the Los Angeles Times, Hussein 
Ibish, communications director of the 
American-Arab  Anti-discrimination 
Committee, charges that collateral damage 
“coined by the Pentagon... [was used] to 
describe the deaths of innocent Iraqis dur- 
ing the massive bombing campaign in 1991 
and was an attempt to obscure and rational- 
ize these deaths through Orwellian jargon.” 

We all know what “damage” means. 
That is, real damage. Not, “what kind of 
damage did you do to your credit card at 
the mall, dear?’ But what about the mean- 
ing of “collateral”? The American Heritage 
Dictionary offers several definitions: 1. 
“Situated or running side by side; parallel.” 
2. “Coinciding in tendency or effect; con- 
comitant; accompanying.” 3. “Serving to 
support or corroborate.” 4. “Of a secondary 
nature; subordinate.” We won’t concern 
ourselves with the two other definitions — 
“putting up collateral” to secure a loan, or 
“having an ancestor in common, but 
descended from a different line.” 

In The New York Observer, Nicholas 
Hoffman maintains that “Collateral dam- 
age, or ripping the knife across the throats 
of the other side’s civilians, is as old as 
warfare in the West. In Thucydides, war 
against the civilian population is a given; in 
Caesar’s Gallic Wars, it is routine. Our 
own General William T. Sherman, he of 
the [Civil War’s] March to the Sea, made 
war against the civilian population a matter 
of policy... [because he understood] that an 
army is only as good as the civilian econo- 
my which supports it.... As for the 20th 
century, it was much, much safer to be a 
uniformed combatant than a civilian.” 

The Holocaust, the German bombings 
of London, the Allies firebombing of 
Dresden, and the atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki — the 20th cen- 
tury dripped with the blood of civilian 
noncombatants. In the late 20th century, 
post-Korea and post-Vietnam, Hoffman 
Says we witnessed: “Mr. Reagan’s numer- 
ous military actions, the first George 
Bush’s foray into Panama and the deaths 
of hundreds issuing therefrom, the starva- 
tion of the population of Iraq, the giving 
of weapons and moneys to nations which 
bomb civilian targets, torture prisoners, 


eee: 


use poison gas, employ assassination and 
kidnapping, sanction the collective pun- 
ishment of civilians, etc., etc.” 

With some form of U.S. retaliation for 
the September 11 attacks on the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon almost at 
the boiling point, pollsters are asking the 
American people questions like, Are you 
willing to accept collateral damage — 
dead. civilians. — in order for.the U.S. to 
achieve its objectives? According to 
Robert Wright, writing in Slate on 
September 17, a recent poll by ABC 
News/Washington Post found that when 
asked that question, 77 percent of the 
American people said yes. 

In the “real” world, collateral damage 
is the price extracted for doing the busi- 
ness of war or carrying out a foreign poli- 
cy aim. Not long after Madeleine Albright 
became Secretary of State, Lesley Stahl of 
“60 Minutes” asked her about the U.S.- 
imposed sanctions against Iraq. Stahl: 
“We have heard that a half million chil- 
dren have died. I mean, that’s more chil- 
dren than died in Hiroshima. And, and 
you know, is the price worth it?” Albright: 
“T think this is a very hard choice, but the 
price — we think the price is worth it.” 

Make no mistake, there will be collat- 
eral damage to the civilian population of 
whatever country we take action in. If we 
indiscriminately bomb Afghanistan, there 
will be many dead innocents. And even 
though the Bush Administration is playing 
its military card close to the vest and 
revealing little to the media, we will even- 
tually find out the bloody results of each 
and every military attack. 

FURTHER MARGINALIZING THE POOR 

Today, however, I’m also thinking 
about the collateral damage that will be 
wrought on the home front: to civil liber- 
ties, the environment, health care and 
especially to the “least among us” — the 
poor and the homeless. I understand that 
in a time of national unity, it might not be 
fashionable to think about the poor. 
Collateral damage to the poor will come 
in the form of further neglect, more 
decreases in the funding for programs, 
and further invisibility. 

The amount of money already authorized 
by Congress, and the money needed to help 
bail out airline and insurance companies, 
and who knows how many other industries, 
is already in the billions of dollars. Given 
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the number of layoffs thus far announced — 
over 100,000 at this writing — financial 
support will also be needed for the newly 
unemployed. And how many billions will it 
take to rebuild New York City? 

According to a September 20, 
Washington Post report, “A potential 
$100 billion price tag for America’s 
response to terrorism and reviving an 
economy further weakened by last week’s 
attacks could revive federal deficits next 
year for the first time since 1997.” 

Michael Evans, defense editor of The 
Times (UK), reported on September 20 
that, “America and Britain are producing 
secret plans to launch a ten-year ‘war on 
terrorism’ — Operation Noble Eagle — 
involving a completely new military and 
diplomatic strategy to eliminate terrorist 
networks and cells around the world.” The 
costs of a protracted, multiyear operation 
would be staggering. 

During good times for most Americans 
(not that long ago), the Bush 
Administration paid little attention to the 
marginalized. His principal plan for deal- 
ing with poverty and other social prob- 
lems was to toss the responsibility for 
maintaining the already tattered social 
safety net over to faith-based organiza- 
tions. Instead of immediately providing 
some measure of relief to the poor, he 
chose a massive tax cut that mostly bene- 
fits the wealthy. If there was little will to 
provide a little extra in times of plenty, 
think what it will be like for the poor if 
we revert to years of federal deficits. 

Society’s most marginalized citizens 
will soon become its disappeared. 
Unfortunately, the unity being built 
around retaliation and an unrestricted war 
against international terrorism is not being 
extended to domestic issues. Despite, or 
because of, the huge amounts of govern- 
ment spending needed to right the econo- 
my, the poor, ever in the line of fire, will 
be our homegrown. collateral damage. 

In late 2002, Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families (TANF), the federal wel- 
fare program that replaced AFDC in 1996 
— aka “welfare reform’ — will be up for 
reauthorization. There are currently many 
proposals being batted around as to possi- 
ble changes in the law. In fact, there 
already is talk of a major reduction in the 
welfare budget. After all, the thinking 
goes, since the welfare rolls have been 
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dramatically reduced, less money will be 
needed to service those still in need. 

We need to be concerned that propos- 
als to increase support for child-care and 
transportation assistance, provide more 
educational opportunities and advanced 
job training, as well as any proposed 
increase in the pathetically small stipend 
that most welfare recipients receive, will 
all go by the boards. 

The National Welfare Monitoring & 
Advocacy Partnership (NWMAP) is a col- 
laboration of organizers, advocates, ser- 
vice providers and researchers from 
across the United States concerned with 
the well-being of low-income people [see 
their website at www.nwmap.org/]. 

NWMAP cites a 1998 report by the 
Children’s Defense Fund [www.chil- 
drensdefense.org/] and the National 
Coalition for the Homeless [www.nation- 
alhomeless.org], which finds that despite 
people being taken off the welfare rolls, 
there is “another side of the picture: an 
increase in extreme childhood poverty 
nationwide; a proliferation of inadequate- 
ly-paid employment; and signs of rising 
hardship for many families leaving wel- 
fare. Policy and implementation failures 
at the local, state, and federal level often 
appear to contribute to these hardships.” 

Homelessness still remains one of the 
country’s most vexing problems, whether 
we choose to pay attention or not. 

When I was thinking about all that 
needs to be done at home, and the money 
required to do it, a simple, yet powerful 
song by the Fugs, a 1960s band of beatific 
anti-war poets, minstrels, and beatniks, 
came to mind. Their song is a takeoff on 
an old Yiddish folk tune about the poverty 
of sameness — having only potatoes to 
eat every day of the week. 

The Fugs song, “Nothing,” goes some- 
thing like this: 

“Monday, Nothing. 

Tuesday, Nothing. 

Wednesday and Thursday, No-oo-thing. 
Friday, for a change, a little more Nothing. 
Saturday & Sunday, Nothing.” 

So, sing along with the Fugs. And, 
while you’re at it, add your favorite social 
program to the litany of loss. 


Bill Berkowitz is an Oakland-based freelance 
writer covering the Religious Right and related 
conservative movements. He is a regular contribu- 
tor to Working Assets’ workingforchange.com. 
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Justice journalism still lives, 
springing from the grass-roots 
and emanating from poor and 
oppressed communities, where 
it has always had a home. 


by Terry Messman 


any forms of politically 

engaged journalism have 

arisen to fight social injus- 

tices in the course of U.S. 
history: the radical pamphlets by Thomas 
Paine that helped incite a revolutionary 
uprising against British rule; the muckrak- 
ing reporting of Upton Sinclair that 
exposed inhumane conditions in the 
Chicago stockyards; the investigation of 
the Standard Oil Company by Ida Tarbell; 
Dorothy Day’s prophetic reporting on the 
injustice of poverty in her Catholic 
Worker newspaper; the attacks on munici- 
pal corruption by Lincoln Steffens; the 
exposé of the profiteering funeral industry 
by Jessica Mitford; the no-holds-barred 
struggle with the war machine waged by 
the underground press of the 1960s. 

These journalists were denounced in 
their day as muckrakers, agitators, dis- 
turbers of the status quo; yet today they 
are remembered, even revered, as exem- 
plars of what it means to practice report- 
ing with a social conscience. In their vary- 
ing ways, these writers practiced “justice 
journalism.” Refusing to bow down to the 
idols of objectivity and neutrality, they 
enlisted the truth-telling role of journalism 
to build movements for social justice. 

As the editor of The Liberator from 
1831-1865, William Lloyd Garrison was 
one of the most inspiring figures in the his- 
tory of American journalism. But today, 
this celebrated journalist would be consid- 
ered beyond the pale for his countless vio- 
lations of the prevailing ethos of so-called 
objective reporting, which has declared 
that participatory journalism and radical 
activism are off limits to journalists. 

Garrison, a fiery abolitionist editor, was 
a radical, a rebel, an agitator, an enemy of 
the state, and a jailed subversive. He 
declared uncompromising war on the 
American system of slavery decades earlier 
than his contemporaries; for his foresight, 
he was condemned as seditious by govern- 
ment officials, locked up in jail, sued by 
slave-ship owners, targeted by assassina- 
tion threats, and assaulted by lynch mobs 
enraged at his uncompromising demands 
for immediate freedom for all those 
enslaved in a supposedly free land. 

In contrast to Garrison’s vision of the 
journalist as the agent of social change, 
today’s major publishers and editors have 
imposed a narrow code of conformity and 
neutrality that has stilled the social con- 
sciences of all too many journalists and 
turned them into mere stenographers for the 
powers that be. The voices of dissent and 
outspoken critique have largely been 
silenced, in favor of so-called objective 
reporting that, for all its avowed neutrality, 
seems always to uphold the established 
order. Journalism schools, by and large, are 
in lockstep with the corporate vision of san- 
itized, sideline-sitting reporting and rarely 
teach the justice journalism of the past with 
an eye towards inspiring students. 

GOING AGAINST THE GRAIN © 

The increasingly homogenized world- 
view packaged by the corporate press has 
triggered an upsurge in new, independent 
forms of journalism and has forced mav- 
erick media groups to take the news into 
their own hands. The quenched spirit of 
muckraking journalism has been reborn at 
the barricades of anti-globalization 
protests, and has reappeared on street cor- 
ners and in homeless shelters across the 
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The abolitionist editor William Lloyd Garrison was “all on fire’’ for justice. 


From the book cover of All On Fire: William Lloyd Garrison and the Abolition of Slavery by Henry Mayer. 


country. Today, an outspoken brand of 
justice journalism lives on in the passion- 
ate experiments in media activism by the 
Independent Media Centers, and in the 
insurgent reporting on poverty and eco- 
nomic inequality carried out by a coast-to- 
coast network of homeless newspapers. 

“There’s room and there’s enormous 
need for independent, committed, idealis- 
tic journalism,” said media critic Norman 
Solomon, the author of The Habits of 
Highly Deceptive Media, adding that it 
has “never been easy to go against the 
grain” for journalists who engage in advo- 
cacy or participatory reporting. 

“It’s a challenge to get an alternative 
voice in the media,” he said. “The obstacles 
are there and the closer to home the stories 
are, the greater the obstacles are. If we’re to 
deal with the real-estate interests of San 
Francisco, Berkeley and Oakland, the daily 
newspapers are very respectful of large 
real-estate interests, and the drive to maxi- 
mize profit tends to be much more impor- 
tant to newspaper owners and top editors 
than human rights for everyone at home.” 

Defining his own brand of journalism 
as “independent, non-corporate journal- 
ism, pursuing progressive social values,” 
Solomon said that corporate news outlets 
claim to practice objective journalism, but 
often fail to acknowledge their own profit 
motives and political biases. 

“In the mainstream media, we get a lot 
of advocacy that is in favor of hierarchy, 
profit-driven priorities, inequality and 
exploitive social relations,” Solomon said. 
“But it doesn’t present itself as advocacy 
journalism because it’s so dominant and 
reflects the status quo. It’s part of the 
prevalent scenery and blends right in. 

“We need independent journalism that 
advocates, not for maintaining privilege 
and wealth and inordinate power, but 
instead for overturning these negative reali- 
ties of the status quo. In that sense, I think 
there’s a crying need for advocacy journal- 
ism committed to social justice rather than 
profit and career advancement.” 

As an important example of journalists 
“who are breaking down the dichotomies 
between media and social activism,” 
Solomon points to the Independent Media 
Centers which began sprouting up in 
Seattle and Washington, D.C., to provide 
independent, grass-roots ‘coverage of the 
movement to resist the global power of 
undemocratic corporations. “It’s in contrast 
to the prevalent mainstream media’s tacit 
assumption that if you believe in corporate 
power — or don’t believe in anything — 
that makes you a reliable journalist.” 

The violent police attacks on indepen- 
dent journalists covering the July protests 
of globalization in Genoa, Italy, show that 
journalists who confront the injustices of 


the dominant order blur the lines between 
journalism and activism in another way — 
sometimes suffering the same persecution 
meted out to activists. “I think it’s very sig- 
nificant because both activists and inde- 
pendent journalists can really threaten the 
corporate power structure,” Solomon said. 
Lisa Sousa, a volunteer for San 
Francisco’s Independent Media Center 
(IMC), agreed with Solomon’s assess- 
ment of the significance of police attacks 
on IMC journalists. “The brutality against 
independent journalists in Genoa, Italy, 
shows how dangerous it is to get the truth 
out there,” she said. “When the police are 
beating you and shooting bullets at you 
while you are reporting, and trashing your 


office and confiscating your videotapes, it 


‘becomes clear that independent journal- 
ism is activism, no doubt about it.”’ 3 

Sousa journeyed to Quebec to cover 
the protests of the Free Trade Area of the 
Americas in April, 2001. She said that a 
reporter with the San Francisco IMC was 
shot in the head with a rubber bullet at the 
Quebec protests while he was videotaping 
police brutality; his only “crime” was 
being in one of the zones where protesters 
were being attacked by the police. 

“I think that the powers that be are 
realizing how powerful it is when the 
word gets out,” Sousa said. “And there is 
no doubt that independent journalists are 
being targeted by the police. The corpo- 
rate media reports only that there’s a 
small group of violent protesters, and the 
media give validity to gassing people, 
validity to shooting people. If police see 
you with a video camera they do target 
you. The police saw the IMC folks as part 
of a resistance movement.” 

For their part, IMC media activists 
often see themselves as an integral part of 
the movements for social change and are 
quite consciously “blurring the line 
between activism and news,” she said. 

The IMC movement attempts to foster 
a new form of media democracy in resis- 


tance to the ongoing merger of media out- . 


lets controlled by fewer and fewer giant 
corporations. “The corporatization of the 
media suppresses the truth from getting 
out,” Sousa said. “It’s harder and harder 
to get the truth out, so the media democra- 
cy movement becomes a voice of resis- 
tance — an act of resistance.” 

Sousa agrees with many of the younger 
generation of media democracy activists 
who have challenged the corporate defini- 
tions of objective journalism. The watch- 
word of this younger generation might be: 
The Emperor has no objectivity. 

Objective journalism is a “huge myth,” 
Sousa said. “Big corporations are definite- 
ly not objective; they have too many 
financial interests at stake. At least money 


doesn’t drive what indymedia reports.” 

Jeff Perlstein, now a Bay Area social 
justice organizer, co-founded the original 
Independent Media Center in Seattle in 
the weeks preceding the World Trade 
Organization protests in late November, 
1999. “I think the most vital aspect of the 
IMC is that it reclaims media for the gen- 
eral population,” Perlstein said. 

In a democracy, the media should not 
be “ a one-way imposition of the values of 
the corporate media,” he explained. “The 
IMC is one institution where people’s 
voices can come through, untainted by the 
profit motive. All of this is with the 
explicit intention that this sharing of 
information will move us to action.” 

The IMC seeks to create a vibrant 
space for public outery, akin to the 
Democracy Wall created by China’s dissi- 
dents; in Seattle, it was a democracy wall 
in cyberspace with links to activist 
resources. Media activists have placed the 
IMCs right at the center of mass protests, 
to foster engagement and cross-fertiliza- 
tion between activist movements and 
independent journalists. 

Perlstein likened advocacy journalism 
to Bertolt Brecht’s adage that art is not 
just the mirror that reflects reality, but the 
hammer with which to shape it. “The best 
of advocacy journalism substitutes media 
for art as a tool for changing reality and 
influencing opinion,” he said. “But this 
cuts both ways. It’s not just what the left 
does in explicitly acknowledging that 
they’re both activists and journalists. This 
is also what the corporate media do. 
They’re advocating a worldview based on 
corporate dominance and hegemony. The 
San Francisco Chronicle is clearly push- 
ing an advocacy agenda. You’d have to be 
blind not to see that they’re doing advoca- 
cy journalism.” ~~. ae RRM ab a BY 

Noting that a study by Fairness and 
Accuracy in Reporting showed that Fox 
TV news had several Republican com- 
mentators for every one Democrat, 
Perlstein commented, “This is advocacy 
reporting from the right wing. It’s “objec- 
tive’ if it’s from the center or the right, but 
it’s ‘advocacy journalism’ if it’s anything 
left of center. The claim of objectivity we 
see from the corporate media is clearly a 
false claim and is used to beat up on folks 
who are outside the realm of the corporate 
media. For a corporate newspaper run for 
profit to say they’re objective is false.” 

As the IMCs attempt to foster media 
democracy in cyberspace, a parallel 
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Camp Paradise Wins Reprieve Despite City Opposition 


by Robert Norse 


ith community support increas- 

ing in depth and intensity, 

Camp Paradise supporters 
filled the Santa Cruz City Council cham- 
bers on September 25 and won a month’s 
reprieve for the clean-and-sober camp- 
ground on the San Lorenzo River and its 
60-plus homeless residents. 

Facing a skeptical-to-hostile City 
Council, activist Tom Shaver of the 
Community Housing Land Trust of Santa 
Cruz County gave an update on an inten- 
sive week of meetings and plans to support 
the continued operation of Camp Paradise. 

The week before, on September 18, 
maverick City Councilmember Mark 
Primack put a proposal on the council 
agenda — over Mayor Tim Fitzmaurice’s 
opposition — to let the community present 
support for Camp Paradise and a plan for 
its continued survival, either at its current 
location on the San Lorenzo River, or else- 
where. In response to an hour of unremit- 
tingly positive testimony on behalf of the 
camp, the council agreed to give the larger 
community one week to make their case 
for the self-sustaining campground. 

Camp Paradise has received no city 
money, and camp dwellers have generally 
sparked praise from their neighbors for 
cleaning up literally tons of trash and for 
making their area of the riverbank a drug- 
and-alcohol-free zone. The camp has even 
expanded to include middle-class folks 
down on their luck and unable to pay high 
Santa Cruz rents, women fleeing abusive 
situations, and travelers passing through. 

On September 25, after a frenzied week 
of meetings between the Community 
Housing Land Trust, the campers, Friends 
of Camp Paradise and other groups, the 
City Council chambers were packed. 


Philanthropist: and academic’ Paul Lée ” 
repeated his offer of $25,000 to facilitate - 
the project in matching funds. Local resi- 


dent Emily Cutler passionately urged: 
“They are people. They have to be some- 
where. They’re willing to move to another 
location if one is found for them. If one is 
not found, where? Where can they be?” 
Environmental concerns loomed larger 
earlier in the month, after hostile letters 
from some San Lorenzo Urban Restoration 
Project (SLURP) members diluted the 10-1 
ratio of positive to negative letters reaching 
the council. Paul Johnson, chair of SLURP, 
Clarified that he was not urging intensified 
enforcement against campers, and that 


Donna and her sons Cody and Anthony live at Camp Paradise. 


Camp Paradise was not even in the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of SLURP (the project is 
further upriver), and that it was campsites 
that posed a public health hazard that were 
the real concern. 


“Water-quality expert ‘Dr: Khalil Abul | 
Saba gave a presentation to the City ~ 


Council, complete with slides and flow- 
charts, suggesting that Camp Paradise’s site 
on the river was a temporary one that could 
be okayed through the requisite agencies. 
Primack introduced a resolution asking 


for another 90 days to work out a solid plan . 
_ for the camp. Councilmember Kennedy, a 


supporter of the Sleeping Ban, nonetheless 
joined Primack, but suggested a check-in 


within 30 days when the issue would reap- - 


pear on the council agenda (on October 23). 
Councilmember Emily Reilly, who 
moved an anti-homeless resolution the 


week before [see front-page article by 


Lydia Gans photo 


Becky Johnson in this issue], worried that 
the City’s Camping Ban wouldn’t be 
enforced, but the council emphasized they 
were giving no direction on that issue at all. 

_ Still, it was clear that more ticketing of 
homeless campers by police would not only 
provoke community outrage, but violate the 
unspoken consensus at City Hall that Camp 
Paradise had become too hot to handle. 

Camp Paradise is clearly unwelcome to 
a City Council whose members have open- 
ly violated their commitments and creden- 
tials as progressives. Green Party Mayor 
Fitzmaurice has been in violation of the 


Green Party’s “no anti-homeless laws” for 


three years by crushing reform of the 
Sleeping Ban. As a successful encampment 
self-run by homeless people, unbeholden to 
social service agencies, and passionately 
backed by strong community support, 
Camp Paradise has generated sufficient 


public backing that simply sending in the 
cops might provoke a worse protest and 
give rise to another camp involving a larger 
number of people. 

Besides, temporized Fitzmaurice, as he 
backpedaled his sullen opposition to 
Camp Paradise, the Winter Shelter 
Armory Program would not be opening 
until October 15 at the earliest (and possi- 
bly not at all this year, if the Armory gets 
used for military purposes), leaving Santa 
Cruz with only 39 floor spaces for 1000- 
2000 homeless people each night. 

Commented Supervisorial candidate 
Michael Schmidt, who has been swim- 
ming upstream by advocating homeless 
civil rights and services for the last year 
and a half, “These folks have done more 
on their own than a ton of service 
providers and millions of dollars have 
accomplished on this issue...” 

Jayjay, a Paradise resident, after intro- 
ducing his wife Gypsy, hailed his new 
home as a place where I can “Jay down... 
and go to sleep without having the cops 
come through and tear my tent up.” He said 
the camp was a place where “I’ve found a 
little work, made a little money. We’ve got 
a place to get back on our feet. There are 
people there that’s lived through the same 
things that you’re going through that can 
help you with the addictions that you had, 
or maybe the addictions you still have.” 

Though the City Council voted for a 
month’s reprieve, it would not spare the 
campers the court treadmill. The next 
morning, volunteer attorney Paul Sanford 
appeared at arraignment for 10 Camp 
Paradise residents who had been ticketed 
for “illegal camping” on August 3. Their 
cases go to trial on November 19. — 

Recalling the September 11th tragedy 
in New York (that may have buried an 


additional 100 homeless people in addi-- 


tion to the 6500 likely dead), activist Ruth 
Hunter concluded, “the residents of Camp 
Paradise... too were victims of an imper- 


sonal fate. But they have had the opportu- 
nity to change the course of their fate and 


did it with dignity, with courage, and a 
belief that life can be better.” 


To contact Camp Paradise, e-mail camppar- _ 


adise @hotmail.com. To join or contact Friends of 
Camp Paradise, e-mail Carl Wilson at 
rudio@cruzio.com or call (831) 425-4787. To 
contact any members of the Santa Cruz City 
Council, leave a phone message at (831) 420- 
5017. To contact Robert Norse and HUFF 
(Homeless United for Friendship & Freedom), e- 
mail rnorse @hotmail.com. 


A Soul Cleansing at the Riverside 


by Linda Lemaster 


had the opportunity to visit Camp 

Paradise in Santa Cruz today, 

Sunday afternoon, getting away from 

my bricks-and-mortar perch. It was 
so pleasant, I just wanted to share it with 
my friends and buddies. If only I were 
that good with words. 

I went down to Camp Paradise with 
four local Quaker Friends, two of whom 
are my longtime friends, two of whom I 
was just meeting. Also, Carl W. joined us, 
and then Jim M. on his bicycle joined us 
too. Jim is staying there just now, which 
shows how poorly I’ve kept in touch with 
coworkers, because last time he and I 
talked, he had been in a much farther-out 
and also solitary nest. 

Now Jim, too, is in the heart of this 
hub, which for some of us dreamers is a 
long-desired community. The people 
camping outside are maintaining a living 
community, sharing the cooking and gar- 
dening; true family living. Without stop- 
ping what they are doing, the campers 
welcome our caravan with smiles and 
open arms — that sounds like a contradic- 


tion but did not feel like one. 

It is heartening to see so many younger 
men there; some I remember as little kids 
in my neighborhood not very long ago — 
I could swear it was just yesterday. The 
younger guys have energy and enthusi- 
asm. It seems to me many of them have 
been cut off from their so-called natural or 
“blood” families. But like the Vets at 
5888, they arise into this brotherhood that 
becomes an even stronger tie. In this fel- 
lowship that becomes kinship, it seems 


like the young men were looking after 


everyone else. 

This is a place I’ve often dreamed about. 
A man my age, half a century or so, carries 
in two big fish to fillet from the north; and 
up from the riversheen a young man carries 
in library books of poetry, reading Poe 
aloud in timing with his stride. In the same 
moment, young William, maybe three feet, 
four inches tall, dons boxing gloves and 
KO’s his coach with three blows to the 
chest in a makeshift boxing arena. 

Some other men, a little younger than 
me, stop their working to share their dis- 
covery with the rest of us — a broken 
tombstone dated 1928, uncovered but not 


moved, found through their efforts to 
clean up years of neglect all along the 
riverbanks. Everyone is fascinated by this 
link with antiquity: hand-poured concrete 
with a fringe of seashells imbedded 
around the rim of the stone. 


Here, in a casual moment on a sunny 
. Sunday afternoon, before my eyes — here 


are all those young men I have been 
mourning, seeking and crying my heart out 
for, thriving alongside the broad zucchini 
leaves in this eucalyptus cathedral. Have I 
fallen into dreaming? No, this real life is 
happening. This is how natural humans 
live if given a chance. There are fewer 
women; most of them congregate with us 
visitors for a while, and we. all wonder 
about harsher realities, and catch up on the 
news between our different worlds. 

At a press. conference for Camp 
Paradise last week, I met a family from 
our side of town, newly homeless, who 
told of how sadly and inexorably they’d 
lost their apartment, and then a job, just as 
their baby was about to be born. Like a 
baby born in a manger, light-bringer, the 
young family emerges stronger than 
they’ve ever been before; unknowingly 


they help to heal my own old war wounds 
just because I’m present. 

All they needed was a place to be still 
for three or four days — a ‘time out’ from 
serious worries, a time to focus on the 
newborn together. A skeptic, I believe 
with my sore feet and weary shepherding 
skills that have come to feel like hitting 
my head against a stone wall, that their 
future goal of finding a landlord who 
takes children may still be pretty grim. 
My thoughts are merely rational; I keep 
my doubts inside me. 

Their simple dream, which should be 
everyone’s birthright — a home here in 
the mother’s hometown — becomes solid- 
ified and amplified through their mutual 
trusting and their just-discovered family at 
Camp Paradise. 

- And today, it’s my turn: coming down 
to the riverside for a soul cleansing, and I 
didn’t even realize I needed one until I 
was there in the leaf-dappled campsite and 
the magic of a sober and spontaneous 
community. There is something so won- 
derful here, it rekindles memories of my 
early childhood; there is an “open door” 
kind of family here. 


a a 
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A War Dividend for the Military-Industrial Complex 


Congress is poised to write a 
blank check for the Pentagon’s 
favorite programs — whether 
or not they have anything to do 
with fighting terrorism. 


by William D. Hartung 


ithin days of the September 

11 attacks on the Pentagon 

and the World Trade 

Center, Congress passed a 
$40-billion emergency spending package 
— half for reconstruction, half for combat- 
ing terrorism. But the biggest beneficiaries 
of this generosity will not be the families 
of the victims or the communities that bore 
the brunt of the attacks: they will be giant 
weapons contractors like Raytheon and 
Lockheed Martin. 

The. Pentagon has asked to use the 
lion’s share of the $20 billion earmarked 
for the first stages of President Bush’s 
proposed war on terrorism. But that’s just 
the beginning. Congress is also about to 
sign off on an $18.4-billion budget 
increase the Pentagon requested earlier 
this year, and to approve an additional 
appropriation of up to $25 billion. 

Christopher Hellman of the Center for 
Defense Information has suggested that 
military spending for fiscal 2002 could hit 
$375 billion, a $66-billion increase over 
2001. Deputy Defense Secretary Paul 
Wolfowitz has stated that this year’s 
appropriations will be “just a down pay- 
ment” toward the major, long-term 
increases the Pentagon will ae to fight 
its new kind of war. 

It would be one thing if these: massive 
sums were being carefully funneled into 


projects that can help reduce terrorism or — 
punish those responsible for therecent — 
‘attacks. But as one defense official told - 


the industry journal Defense News; the 
new funds “will have nothing to do with 
rescue and emergency efforts [or] retalia- 
tion in response to the Sept. 11 attacks.” 
Instead, he noted, the money will go to 
the Pentagon’s “wish lists for things that 
we’ll have several years from now.” 
Joseph Cirincione of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
summed up the politics of military spending 
in Washington when he wrote, in the Boston 
Globe, that “some are using the tragedy to 
justify their existing programs, slapping an 
anti-terrorism’ label on missile defense and 


Stand Up for 


by Jim Hightower 


ook out America, here come the 
authorities to “defend” you against 
international terrorism. From 
George W. to local airport authorities, the 
Powers That Be are now scrambling to 
look like they’re doing something to stop 
future terrorist attacks on our Land of the 
Free. It’s always dangerous for a democ- 
racy when police power is unleashed, and 
that’s the situation you and I now face as 


our “defenders,” full of made-for-televi- _ 


sion bravado, are rushing to protect us by 
mounting a macho crackdown on — 
guess what? — our freedom! 

In his brief television address on the 
night of the horrendous assault on 
America’s people, Bush noted that 
America is “the brightest beacon for free- 
dom” in the world, and he declared, “no 
one will keep that light from shining.” 

Unfortunately, the antiterrorism 
actions planned by Bush and Company 
would darken that very beacon of free- 
dom by making a new attack on our own 
people’s already-endangered civil liber- 

| ties, while also turning our airports and 


across-the-board budget increases.” 

It’s certainly a good time to push for 
such programs. As Clinton administration 
budget official Gordon Adams, now at 
George Washington University, told the 
New York Times, “Capitol Hill is prepared 
to do whatever the Pentagon wants.” 

In the short term, the Bush administra- 
tion’s misguided missile defense scheme 
stands to gain the most from the new pro- 
military mood on Capitol Hill. Although 


the September . Ad attack underscored: sone - 
of the central arguments. made by. missile... 
defense’s critics — that the United States - 
faces a more immediate threat from com- — 


paratively low-tech terrorist attacks than it 
does from long-range ballistic missiles — 
an initial $1.3-billion allocation sailed 
through Congress last week. 

Other likely beneficiaries of the new 
pro-military mood include programs like 


the scandal-plagued V-22 Osprey aircraft, 


which has been involved in crashes that 
have killed at least 30 U.S. military per- 
sonnel. The program is now likely to get a 
new lease on life with a little help from 
influential allies like Rep. Curt Weldon 
(R-Pa.). Weldon, whose district is home 


Democracy | |The Loss of Personal Liberty 


other public places into armed fortresses. 
The terrorists’ fires were still burning 
when Washington officials began the PR 
drumbeat to authorize more domestic 
surveillance, restrict people’s move- 
ments, and even to raid our Social 
Security trust fund to pay for any new 
police or military action with a “counter- 
terrorism” label stuck on it. A former top 
CIA official stepped out of the darkness 
to assert ominously: “We’re going to 
have to rethink what is the trade-off for 
privacy in return for internal security.” 
There can be no internal security 
without tenacious protection of all the 
liberties (including privacy) that under- 
gird out dénidctatic teptblic. “What 


makes America’ great: and preserves ‘our. 


freedom is not police power, military 
might, or wealth — rather it’s our 
democracy itself that is the beacon to the 
world, that makes our “national experi- 
ment” unique and important. | 

We can’t “Let freedom ring” if our so- 
called leaders restrict people from being 
able to ring the bell. If we allow them to 
do that, the terrorists will have won. 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


to a Boeing facility that builds V-22s, is 
likely to argue that its unique ability to fly 
like a plane or a helicopter will be ideal 
for getting into tight spots to search out 
terrorists’ hiding places. 

Similarly, Lockheed Martin’s F-22, 


which at more than $200. million each is — 
the most expensive fighter plane ever built, - 


will be in a much stronger position to stave 


off future budget cuts if Congress contin- - 
ues to ramp up Pentagon spending. Reagan . 


administration Pentagon, official Lawrence 


J.. Korb.has-pointed out. that the plane-is 2 
> Nye of the Kennedy. .School Of}; 


now obsolete, since it was designed to do 


battle with next-generation. Soviet fighter 
aircraft that were never built. But that. 
won’t stop the program’s. allies in the 


Georgia and Texas delegations from press- 


_ ing to keep. the $70-billion, 295-aircraft .. 


project up and running: _ 

The Crusader artillery sy tern built, ne 
United Defense in the district of House 
Republican Conference Chairman J.C. 
Watts (R-Okla.), is also likely to. be 
shored up in:the Pentagon’s new, .cash- 
rich environment. The Crusader had been 
singled out for possible elimination by 
one of the panels involved in Secretary of 


by Jim Hightower 


ust when we Americans thought that 
i couldn’t be made any worse 

for us than the horror of the interna- 
tional terrorist attacks of September 11th, 
along comes a parade of homegrown 
clowns, zealots, political opportunists, 
and corporate technology ORCL 


from future attacks. These are wild-eyed 
security enthusiasts who are promoting 
what the New York Times describes as “a 
new kind of country” for us to live in. 

In this “new country,” get used to 
domestic spying, carrying an electronic 
ID card, being profiled and searched, 
being infiltrated and interrogated, and 
having your movements constantly moni- 


| tored. In the frenzy of the moment, in the 


compulsion to “do something” about the 
terrorist attacks, our so-called national 
leaders are lunging toward a massive 
new program of electronic surveillance 
of We the People. 

“Computer technology will be har- 
nessed to make the country safer,” 
| asserts the Times. Hmmm... this doesn’t 


claiming that they want to ° ‘save us” 


Defense Donald Rumsfeld’s defense 
review on the grounds that it was too 
bulky to be easily transported to the most 
likely battlefields of the future. But with 
so much money now on the table for 
weapons, who needs to make choices? 

Beyond the existing pet projects of key 
lawmakers, the Pentagon has its own 
shopping list of items for use in its 
nascent war on terrorism. In a September 
24 speech at the conservative Heritage 
Foundation, Pentagon Comptroller Dov 
Zakheim signaled his department’s inten- 
tion to boost funding for a string of recon- 
naissance aircraft, missile-equipped sub- 
marines, and high-tech munitions. 

Last but not least, look for congression- 
al advocates of Northrop Grumman’s B-2 
Stealth bomber, like Norm Dicks (D-Wa.) 
and Randy “Duke” Cunningham (R- 
Calif.), to try and revive the program by 


seeking funding for up to 40 more of the 


aircraft. Costs for the B-2 have clocked in 
at more than $2 billion per plane. 

In another move that will benefit major 
weapons manufacturers, the Bush adminis- 
tration is poised to accelerate weapons 
sales to the Middle East and South Asia, 
including pending deals to transfer 
Lockheed Martin F-16s to Oman and the 
United Arab Emirates; a sale of the 
Lockheed Martin Multiple Launch Rocket 
System to Egypt; and possible exports to 
Pakistan of spare parts for its F-16s, C-130 
transport planes, and P-3 surveillance air- 
craft (all Lockheed Marti: products). Just 


_ as his father did in the run-up to the 1991 


Persian Gulf War, President Bush plans to 
swap arms sales for political and military 
support for his war on terrorism. 

This avalanche of new weapons spend- 
ing begs the broader question of whether 
large- “Scale military BEADOBSES, to terrorist — 


per former Pentagon, official auras 7 


Government at Harvard University has 
observed, “Suppressing terrorism is very 
different from a military campaign. It. 
requires continuous, patient, undramatic 
civilian work and close cooperation with. 
other countries.” 

If runaway Pentagon ppendine isn’t 
headed off-soon, the funds, energy, and 
attention. needed for a more intelligent 
approach to preventing terrorism will be 
siphoned off into a narrowly focused mili- 
tary effort that is likely to do far more 
harm.than good. 


make me feel one bit safer. 

Take the national ID card — whether 
you want to or not. A corporate security 
consultant says enthusiastically, “Each 
American could be given a ‘smart card,’ 
so as they go anywhere, we know exactly 
who they are.” Your card, imbedded with 
computer chips, would contain detailed 
personal and financial information about 
you and would be read by computers, 
coordinated with your fingerprints and 
facial characteristics so you could be 
tracked wherever you go. This is not 
some science fiction movie, but an actual 
proposal being considered in 
Washington. 

A former federal law enforcement 
official told the Times that, “Over a peri- 
od of time, these technologies will slow- 
ly be becoming part of our life. You will 
no longer be able to just come and go.” 

Hundreds of thousands of freedom 
lovers who went before us fought, bled, 
and died — from our country’s revolu- 
tionary war forward — to establish and 
preserve the very personal liberties that 
these bozos now propose to surrender. 
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Heritage Foundation Strikes the Mother Lode 


by Bill Berkowitz 


ith the Bush administration _ 


in office, the Heritage 

Foundation has struck the 

mother lode. By parlaying 
extraordinary sums of right-wing money, 
a highly developed infrastructure and the 
Supreme Court’s December decision, 
Heritage has risen to unprecedented politi- 
cal prominence. 

In early April, the Heritage Foundation 
announced the most ambitious expansion 
plans in its 28-year history. Thanks to the 
family of the late Thomas Johnson of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the foundation 
unveiled plans for a new 63,000-square- 
foot building, located next to Heritage’s 
current headquarters, which will effective- 
ly double its size. 

Despite this ascension, Edward J. 
Fuélner, president of the Washington, 
D.C.-based Heritage Foundation, remains 
in a feisty mood. Not long after Bush’s 
inauguration he wrote a note to supporters, 
published in the American Reporter, warn- 
ing conservatives to be prepared because 
“conservative opportunity and liberal 
opposition are about to collide like warm 
and cold fronts on a summer’s day, and the 
probability of thunderstorms is 100 per- 
cent. This will be a take-no-prisoners war, 
and there are going to be winners and 
losers. Make no mistake about that.” 

Fuelner’s bombast seems to fly in the 
face of President Bush’s oft-repeated 
refrain that while there will be disagree- 
ments with Democrats over policy issues, 
the debate will be carried out amicably 
and without rancor. Fueiner’s rhetoric 
more accurately reflects the current cli- 
mate in the nation’s capital. “Because the 
early battles are likely to foreshadow the 


outcome of the war,” Fuelner insists, “the _ 
first few months of the Bush administra-_ 
tion will be critical. Conservatives must 


win early and decisively.” 

Now well into its first year. it is clear 
that the Bush administration has 
embarked on a program of regulation 
cleansing combined with an assault on 
what’s left of the social safety net. 


“THEY IS US, WE IS THEM’ 


Grover Norquist, president of 
Americans for Tax Reform and one of the 
most influential conservative operatives, 
told the New York Times boldly and in 
Bushbonic style, “There isn’t an us and 
them with this administration. They is us. 
We is them.” 

The connective tissue between the 
White House and conservatives is their 
relationship with Karl Rove, Bush’s 
“political czar.” According to the New 
York Times’ Robin Toner, : “Norquist has 
known Mr. Rove for DD years, since they 
met when they were ‘both members of 
College Republicans. ee And Fuelner told 
the Times that he talks with Rove a couple 
of times a week. 

The Heritage Foundation has ‘estab- 
lished a close partnership with the Bush 
administration. Church & State, the 
monthly magazine of Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, 
reported that in early January, Rove told a 
group of right-wing leaders “that. Bush 
had asked the Heritage Foundation... to 
review all the executive orders put in 
place by President Clinton during his 
eight years in office and recommend 
which ones should be overturned.” 
Donald Lambro of the Washington Times 
reported that Heritage had passed its rec- 
ommendations on to the White House. 

During the transition period when 
issue-specific teams were being formed, 
Heritage staffers were involved in key 
decision-making positions. Toner writes, 
“officials at the foundation passed on 
1,200 to 1,300 names and resumes to the 
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Corporation, n. An ingenious device for obtaining individual 
profit without individual responsibility. Ambrose Bierce 


Bush administration and say they are 
quite pleased with the results so far, at the 
cabinet level and at the next tier.” 

According to the foundation’s website, 
Heritage staffers who have gone from the 
foundation to the Bush administration 
include: 

+ Elaine Chao, formerly Distinguished 
Fellow, now Secretary of Labor; 

* Kay Cole James, former Senior 
Fellow, now Director of Personnel 
Management (and a longtime favorite of 
the Christian Right); 


~~ Stephen-Yates;-iormerSentor Policy 
“Analyst, now Deputy Assistant to the Vice 
President for National Security Affairs: 


+ Nina Shokrai Rees, former Senior 
Policy Analyst, now Special Assistant to 
the Vice President for Domestic Policy 
(the education and voucher person); 

* Kris Ardizzone, former Director of 
U.S. Senate Relations, now Deputy 
Assistant Attorney General, Office of 
Policy Development; 

+ Sarah Youssef, former peconveh 
assistant, now Associate. Director, 
Domestic Policy; 

+ Angela Antonelli, former Director of 


and Urban Development. _ 
: Also; a gaggle of. Honiage policy 


wonks are contributing to the legislative 
‘process’ by testifying at congressional: 


hearings on critical economic and ee 
issues ona regular basis. 

- Fuelner ended his’ Pattonesque spiel i in 
the American Reporter with another appeal 
for money. Why do these folks who are 
powering the Bush administration and pro- 
viding “expertise” ‘to Congress keep asking 
for more money? Because they can. 
According to Media Transparency, a web- 
site tracking right-wing money, from 1986 
through 1999, right-wing foundations doled 
out more than $35,500,000 to the Heritage 
Foundation. Its recent multi-year campaign 
celebrating the foundation’s 25th anniver- 
sary netted more than $100 million. 

Conservative godfather Paul Weyrich 
and its current president Edward Fuelner 
founded the Heritage Foundation in 1973. 
Start-up funds came from Joseph Coors 
and Richard Mellon Scaife — two names 
that are synonymous with the funding of 
the right’s social and economic agenda. In 
the early 1980s, Heritage acknowledged 
that “87 top corporations” were support- 
ers. Heritage is the largest conservative 
think tank and the one most frequently 
quoted by the mainstream media. 


Although Heritage’s founders and 
many of its funders come directly out of 
the right’s homophobic auxiliary, the 
foundation’s stock-in-trade is bedrock 
free-market issues including opposition to 
government regulation and support for 
privatization, welfare reform, school 
vouchers, and state’s rights. While the 
foundation doesn’t place a heavy empha- 
sis on either gay issues or reproductive 
rights per se, its Town Hall website pro- 
motes the work of several virulently anti- 
gay and anti-abortion groups. 

NATION” Ss MOST. REACTIONARY VOICES 

- Town Hall, which features up-to-date 
news from a network of conservative 
organizations, advances the work of such 
groups as the Family Research Council, 
Concerned Women for America, and Lou 
Sheldon’s Traditional Values Coalition. 
Town Hall’s featured columnists represent 
the nation’s most reactionary voices. 

While the foundation hasn’t directly 
been involved in campaigns opposing 
same-sex marriage, most of Heritage’s 
social policy emphasis is centered on the 


_ so-called sanctity of marriage. In policy 


Economic Policy Studies, now Chief — 
Financial Officer, Department of Powsis 


papers and testimony before Congress, 
Heritage operatives make the case that the 
preservation of the traditional family is the 
most important answer to solving 
America’s social problems — from welfare 
to teenage pregnancy. Another area where 
gay:and lesbians are discounted is the ques- 
tion of sex education. Heritage supports 


abstinence-only education, opposing gay- 


positive references in schools or open dis- 
cussions of AIDS and other i issues of par- 
ticular importance to gay youth. ~ 

' A Media Transparency profile docu- 
ments that Heritage was one of the ; prima- 
ry initiators of Newt Gingrich’ s 1994 
Contract with America. No friend to 
labor, Heritage has published a number of 
anti-union policy papers and reports 
including “Beware of the Union Label,” 
“The Case for Plant Closures,” and 
“Upsetting the Balance of U.S. Labor 
Law: The Striker Replacement Bill.” 

If | you want to understand the Bush 
admin{stration® s! ‘sd- ‘called “common 
sense” ‘environnientalism, look no further 
than the’ think tank’s “Issues 2000: The 
Candidate’ s Briefing Book,” where 
Angela Antonelli spells out the founda- 
tion’s environmental philosophy. She 
writes: “The plethora of laws it has insti- 
tuted during the past three decades to 
address water, air, public land, and endan- 
gered species relies on the stick instead of 
the carrot to protect the environment. 


Rather than providing incentives to pro- 
mote environmentally beneficial behavior, 
the federal government has empowered 
bureaucrats to force people — regardless 
of whether they in fact are harming the 
environment — into restrictive behaviors. 
The result is a conundrum of rules and 
regulations that everyone has an incentive 
to violate or manipulate, and the contin- 
ued funding of outdated programs that 


cannot address either current or future - 
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causes of pollution effectively. 

These days, Heritage is the best invest- 
ment that right-wing foundations, conserva- 
tive philanthropists and corporate lobbyists 
can make. In one recent 10-day period 
alone, Heritage published reports on: 

+ Health Care: Taking the Scare Tactics 
Out of Medicare Reform (Op-ed); Using 
the Breaux-Frist Medicare Proposals to 
Craft Solid Medicare Reform; Patients’ 
Rights? Try Prisoners’ Rights (Op-ed). 

* National Security: Citizens & 
Soldiers: Don’t Widen the Gap (Op-ed); 
Guidelines for Modernizing America’s 
Armed Forces; Asia and the Pacific: Time 
for Expanded Trade Relations with India. 

+ Taxes: Why Congress Should Renew 
Its Efforts to End the Marriage Penalty. 

+ Family: Encouraging Marriage and 
Discouraging Divorce. 


The Heritage Foundation is the right’s 
primary engine for new ideas and online 
innovation. Check out Heritage’s newly 
reconstructed and incredibly expansive 
website (www.heritage.org), unveiled in 
late March. The site is crafted to move 
public policy, shape political debate, 
respond to the specific needs of targeted 
groups, and trumpet new and developing 
issues. The front page provides a road 
map linking visitors to areas designed 


_ specifically to meet the needs of lawmak- 


ers, journalists, researchers, coalitions, 
scholars and members. 

Lawmakers can keep up with the status 
of significant bills and find in-depth 
reports on current issues before Congress 
like the so-called Marriage Penalty, the 
Budget, and Campaign Finance Reform. 

Heritage simplifies life for journalists 
by providing recent foundation press 
releases, access to recently published 
opinion pieces, as well as a “What’s Hot 
Today” section. Heritage boldly asks: 
“Need a quote? Contact an analyst. On a 
deadline? Reach Heritage PR. Stay 
Informed. Join the press list. Radio 
Broadcast? Use our studios.” 

Researchers receive the Daily Briefing 
(tax cuts and the budget, for example), 
access to Heritage’s voluminous publica- 
tions library, and a “Research Tools & 
Resources” section with extensive links. 

Coalition building is supported by ie 
foundation’ s “Policy Experts 2000,” 

“searchable online database of more ian 
Zz 250 conservative, free-market experts, 
and over 500 public policy organizations 
providing contact data, areas of. expertise, 
and mission statements.” 

There’s also a job. bank for unem- 

ployed. conservatives and ample opportu- 
nities for young folks to become interns. 
_ In March, the Washington Post ep 
ed, “President Bush is quietly building the 
most conservative. administration i in mod- 
ern times, surpassing even Ronald Reagan 
in the ideological commitment of his 
appointments.” 

Bush may be leading the band, but the 
Heritage Foundation is playing many of 
the instruments. Since so many of the 
Bush administration’s team remains to be 
appointed, expect many more Heritage 
staffers to make that short journey to the 
White House. 


Bill Berkowitz is an Oakland-based freelance 
writer covering the Religious Right and related 
conservative movements. You can read his col- 
umn twice weekly at workingforchange.com. 
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No Place Else to Go 


Reflection by Sister Bernie Galvin 


e gathered on September 23-24 
in a vigil at San Francisco City 
Hall to ask our city officials: 
“With no place else to go this winter, how 


many more of our homeless brothers and > 


sisters will die on the streets?’ 

Weare acutely aware of the cycle of 
violence that has for so long gripped our 
world and has once again wrought death 
and destruction. We are equally aware of 
the violence of neglect by the City of San 
Francisco that has contributed to 15,000 
human beings becoming homeless and 
which has led to death on the streets for at 
least 2,000 homeless women, children and 
men in our city over the past 14 years. 

Individually and as a nation, we have a 
choice in the face of such evil. Violence 
begets violence. At this crossroads in our 
history, we have an opportunity to break the 
cycle of violence. Individual terrorists must 
be brought to justice, but the heart of this 
nation’s response to the terrorist attacks on 
September 11 must be a compassionate and 
loving respect for the lives of innocent peo- 
ple of other nations, as well as our own. 

This same compassionate and loving 
respect for life must be reflected in public 
policies and in the attitudes and behavior 
of all San Franciscans toward our neigh- 
bors, particularly the most vulnerable 


members of our community: poor and 


homeless people, elderly individuals, chil- 
dren, working poor people, those individ- 
uals suffering with HIV/AIDS or any dis- 
abling condition. Especially at this time, 
we must surround our sisters and brothers 
in the Muslim community in our Bay 
Area cities and across this nation with a 
loving and protective embrace. 


by Lynda Carson 


enants of an Oakland apartment 

complex filed suit in Alameda 

County Superior Court in early 

September against a San Ramon 
property owner for discriminating against 
African-American renters. Paul J. 
Maguire was sued by tenants of five rental 
units in one of his recently acquired apart- 
ment buildings on MacArthur Blvd. in 
East Oakland, after a jury in an earlier 
trial found him guilty of discriminating 
against the African-American tenants, and 
of violating Oakland’s rent ordinance. 

Maguire, a chiropractor from San 
Ramon, recently bought enough proper- 
ties in Oakland to take control of over 200 
rental housing units. At the MacArthur 
complex, he moved quickly to replace the 
existing renters, many of them African 
Americans, and raise the rents on the rest. 

Maguire found himself in court 
defending his actions during a seven-day 
trial in which the jury found that he was 
evicting only the African-American 
renters in his Oakland complex. That trial 
occurred in July 2001 in Alameda County 
Superior Court before Judge Richard 
Hodge, after several renters sought help 
from the Eviction Defense Center. 

On September 6, at a press conference 
on the steps of Oakland City Hall, a group 
of tenants testified about their abusive 
treatment at the hands of Maguire. Kiki 
Williams, one of the victims evicted from 
the apartment complex, broke out in tears 
as she passionately told reporters how 
Maguire tried to evict her after she filed 
complaints about unlawful rent increases 
with Oakland’s Rent Arbitration Program. 

Others told how they were also facing 
evictions and unlawful rent increases at 
the hands of Maguire, and said they felt 
abused by a system in which landlords 


Criminalization of homeless people 
and the scapegoating of any individuals or 
groups for the social ills of our communi- 
ty must be stopped now, and replaced by a 
recognition that the suffering of one 
affects the well-being of all of us. Let this 
land of liberty rebuild itself to truly be a 
home for all; where everyone’s human 
and civil rights are affirmed; where 
affordable housing, healthcare, and jobs 
with justice sit at the centerpiece of public 
policy; where each person is valued as an 
important and vital contributor to our 
nation’s strength and stability and where 
we can all live in harmony and peace. 

We are fully aware that shelters are no 
solution to homelessness. However, 
because of San Francisco’s years of neglect 
in providing housing truly affordable to the 
poorest members of our community, we 
must acknowledge that shelters are a nec- 
essary and life-saving, stop-gap measure, 
especially in the face of the harsh winter 
that approaches. While it develops long- 
term solutions to the housing crisis, the 
City is obligated, at the very least, to pro- 
vide adequate, clean and safe shelters for 
homeless people in our community. We 
continue to demand that long-term, afford- 
able housing solutions be implemented, but 
we also recognize the immediate reality 
facing homeless people. 

Since the closing of Mission Rock 
shelter, which sheltered about 600 people, 
two winters have passed and more than 
300 of our neighbors have died homeless 
in this city of St. Francis. Many. of these 
deaths could have been prevented had 
there been adequate provision for truly 
affordable housing and safe shelters. 

There has been no equivalent replace- 
ment for the lost 600 shelter beds, and 


Tenants were evicted fron? this complex at 7985 MacArthur Blvd. 


feel that they can do anything they want. 


Some of the victims of eviction told a _ 


chilling tale of a racist at work. Their law- 
suit accuses Maguire, who is white, of 


racial discrimination and infliction of - 


emotional distress. 

Tenant attorneys Phil Rapier and Robert 
Salinas were on hand with a large chart to 
show how much the rent of each unit was 
increased after Maguire evicted tenants, or 


unlawfully raised the rent on others. The 


attorneys explained to the media what it 
was that Maguire and his henchman Hector 
Sagastumes were running down on the 
renters that got them into so much trouble. 


Maguire ; was ‘caught, ¢ evicting ¢ only, the 
African ‘Americans, and | quickly, x replacing 
them with ‘Spanish- speaking immigrants 
who in turn were charged double. the 
rents. As an example, the old. rents were, 
on average, around $500 per month for a 
one-bedroom unit; while the new rents, on 
average, were raised to $1200 per month 
for the Spanish-speaking immigrants. 

During an interview, Kiki Williams 
said she moved to 7985 MacArthur Blvd. 


Sister Bernie Galvin (center) leads a vigil for homeless people. 


another winter rapidly approaches. It is 
widely acknowledged that more people 
than ever are living on our streets; and 
conditions that are already dangerous will 
become all the more life-threatening once 
the cold, damp, winter weather sets in. 

An estimated 15,000 homeless men, 
women and children live on the streets of a 
city with fewer than 1,500 shelter beds. 
Thousands of poor people have become 
homeless or have been forced to leave San 
Francisco because of sky-rocketing rents, 
lack of affordable housing and evictions. 

City budget allocations are completely 
inadequate to meet even the most basic 
needs of homeless people for housing, 
emergency shelter, jobs with fair wages, 
and treatment centers for those with men- 
tal health and substance abuse issues. 

Until the basic needs and rights of poor 


~ jn 1997 while a Mr. Butterman owned the 


property; Williams said that he did a fairly 
decent job of maintaining the place. When 
Maguire took over in December of 2000, 
he served her a 33 percent rent increase 
notice — far above Oakland’s 3 percent 
annual cap on rent increases. 

Williams promptly filed a petition with 


the Oakland rent board to defend herself — 


from the unlawful rent increase. Maguire 


then failed in his attempt to convince her 
to drop the petition. When the petition 


was brought to a rent board hearing, 
Maguire failed to appear, and lost by 
default. Maguire then appealed the deci- 
sion of the rent board, lost the appeal, and 
immediately tried to evict Williams. 
Later, in Alameda County Superior 
Court, a jury found that Maguire was dis- 
criminating against African-American 
tenants by evicting them. The jury also 
found that the eviction of Kiki Williams 
was in retaliation because she filed a peti- 
tion with the rent board beforehand. 
Williams stated that since Maguire 
took over, it has been a nightmare at the 


-Lydia Gans photo 


Lydia Gans photo 


people are adequately reflected in the City 
Budget each year, the social shame of 
homelessness in our community will only 
deepen. We will not be silent in the face 
of the government’s denial of the civil and 
human rights of poor people, and in the 
face of the people’s immeasurable suffer- 
ing due to lack of shelter and housing. 


Night 
by Joel DeWitt 


The street light hangs from stars above. 
Iron pillars line the walk. 
Light so distant as no one 


exists long. We walked about 

the cobbled lanes. Holding hands 
and recalling names. Long ago 

I knew you well 

death has been our only separation. 


Oakland Renters File Racial Discrimination Suit 


apartment complex, and very confusing. 
She said that Maguire has a fellow named 
Mitch Bryant from San Leandro listed as 
the resident manager at the complex, and 
he has a rental unit there. However, the 
Latino renters claim that Hector 
Sagastumes is the manager and that they 
pay their rents directly to Sagastumes. 

African-American tenants claim that 
even though Bryant is the resident manag- 
er for the complex, he does not do any- 
thing there, and most of the time he is 
gone. Sagastumes is reportedly the one 
that brings in Latino renters being charged 
double the rents; often there are now two 
to three families living in each unit that he 
fills up. Tenants claim that with so many 
people now overcrowding the apartment 
complex, the trash bins are overflowing, 
and often there is not enough hot water to 
go around during peak hours of usage. 

After the press conference at Oakland 
City Hall, the renters from the five rental 
units at Maguire’s building filed suit at 
Alameda County Superior Court. Before 
heading off to file the suit, several of the 
African-American renters said that this is 
not an issue of black against Latino ten- 
ants; rather, they said, they all were being 
exploited by this landlord. They vowed 
that they would not let Maguire divide 
black and Latino people. They also made 
it clear that they do have rights; but, they 
said, it was up to them to be strong 
enough to fight against what many renters 
face in Oakland: a system that allows 
landlords to evict for profit unless the 
renters stand up for their rights. 

Oakland’s 3 percent cap on annual rent 
increases is under attack, and all renters 
are urged to contact the Oakland mayor’s 
office or their elected councilmembers to 
tell them to leave the cap in place to pro- 
tect the renters of Oakland. 
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Proclaiming Jubilee 
throughout the land. An 
international movement 
fights for debt cancellation. 


by Stephen McNeill 


“You load sixteen tons, whatta you get, 
Another day older and deeper in debt. 
St. Peter don’t you call me, ‘cuz I can’t go 
I owe my soul to the Company store.” —_ 
— “Sixteen Tons,” Tennessee Ernie Ford 


n the last decade of the last century, 
hundreds of thousands of people 
called on the industrial states of the 
North (G-7) and global financial 


institutions to begin genuine debt relief. - 


Hundreds of nations are burdened, not 
only by their own poverty, but by hav- 
ing to raise hard cash to pay back credi- 
tors in the North for past loans often 
made by corrupt elites for their own 
benefit. They owe their souls to the 
Company store, and the souls of genera- 
tions to come! 

Today, 19,000 children die every da 
as a result of international debt. African 
states suffering staggering AIDS rates 
and deaths are still paying out billions of 
dollars in debt payments despite the G- 
7s’ debt “relief” program. The World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund 
require “user fees” for health and water 
delivery systems that keep both out of 
reach of the poorest of the poor. 

People of faith, labor, and student anti- 
globalization activists have joined with 
partner groups in the Global South to 
push forward an international campaign 
that advocates cancellation of much of the 
debt. Organized into Jubilee USA 
Network, the groups work to establish 
international financial structures that— 
include more nations from the Global 
South at the table when the rules are 
made. They call for a new vision of debt 
that includes a mechanism for a state to 
declare bankruptcy if necessary (such as 
individuals have). 

Jubilee activists work for anti-corrup- 
tion tools to recapture the “stolen wealth” 
(the entire national debt of Haiti equaled 
the amount Baby Doc Duvalier took to 
France with the international communi- 
ty’s sanction), and for transparent 
accountability on future loans and terms. 

The Jubilee USA Network takes its 


by Stephen McNeill, AFSC 


“The subtlest change in New York is 
something people don’t speak much 
about but that is on everyone’s mind. 
The city, for the first time in its long 
history, is destructible. A single flight of 
planes no bigger than a wedge of geese 
can quickly end this island fantasy, 
burn the towers, crumble the bridges, 
turn the underground passages into 
lethal chambers, cremate the millions. 
The intimation of mortality is part of 
New York now: in the sounds of jets 
overhead, in the black headlines.” 

— “This is New York, 1948” in 
Collected Essays of E.B. White 


The above reflection is a post- 
Hiroshima/Nagasaki apocalyptic, pre- 
World Trade Center Twin Towers 
vision of New Yorker writer E.B. 
White, a vision glimpsed in 1948. The 
newly built U.N. towers symbolized 
the hope of internationalism. Fifty- 
three years later, one of our worst 
nightmares has happened. We are 
rightly in mourning. 

Who knows which homeless folk 
| disappeared in the Financial Center 


Niro Miore Victims 


STREET SPIRIT 


lead from partners in the Global South 
on working to drop the debt. Jubilee is 
working to push Congress to act on debt 
relief, fighting the U.S. Treasury’s insis- 
tence on user fees, and calling on the 
financial institutions both at home and 


internationally to wake up and listen to 


the peoples’ movements in the South. 

In late September, the United States 
itself acknowledged the importance of 
burdensome debt when it rescheduled in 
one day Pakistan’s outstanding debt to 
the U.S. because it wanted Pakistan’s aid 
in fighting “global terrorists.” We found 
$40 billion in one day to fight the terror- 
ists, but ignore for decades those crushed 
by debt in other nations and those 
crushed by poverty and apathy on our 
streets and under our freeways. With this 
recent economic downturn, more work- 
ing poor will be entering personal debt to 


area? Who questions that few DNA 
samples are being brought in to identify 
the missing victims from the poorest of 
the poor? We pray that those on the 
streets who lost a loved one are served 
better now than they were on 
September 10, before the tragedy. 


American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) calls on all to 
work towards “no more victims,” here 
in the United States and overseas. 
People from 62 nations are on the 
missing list. The numbers of Afghan 
refugees grow. The movement of peo- 
ples away from their home areas 
swells. AFSC is undertaking a visit to 
the refugee area in Pakistan to estab- 
lish relief work. | 


In the United States, various AFSC 
staff and volunteers work to counter the 
hate incidents that have far outstripped 
those during the Gulf War period. 
Relief to some of the more than 350 
families who have members detained 
by the authorities here in the U.S. is 
sure to follow. Please join in supporting 
the “No More Victims!” campaign with 
financial support (checks to AFSC, 65 


Art by Kaethe Kollwitz 
Lithograph, 1924 
“Germany’s Children 

Are Starving” 


survive until they get back to full 
employment. Debt is not an abstract eco- 
nomic term, but, when made permanent, 
a chain as evil as the chains of slavery. 


_ Get involved in the local Bay Area Debt 
Cancellation Coalition by calling (415) 565- 
0201 ext. 12 or by attending the next meet- 
ing at the Berkeley Friends Church, 1600 
Sacramento St. (rear ramp off Cedar St). 
Come to the San Francisco 49ers Drop the 
Debt game against the Miami Dolphins on 
December 16. Pick up the super single ver- 
sion of the classic 1974 hit by Marvin Gaye, 
“What's Going On,” by U2’s Bono, Britney 
Spears, N’SYNC and other artists. The clas- 
sic anti-war song will be in stores 
December 1 on World AIDS Day; it is 
being sold to benefit Drop Debt/AIDS in 
Africa and the September 11 Fund. Copies 
will be available at the San Francisco 
AFSC office in December. 


Ninth Street, San Francisco, CA 94103) 
or visit the San Francisco page of the 
AFSC web site at www.afsc.org for 
hate crime resources and other current 
action ideas. AFSC is sending some 
relief aid to the evacuation site at 
Ground Zero in New York as well as 
engaging in a peace campaign. 

Most of all, counter the calls for 
war and vengeance by telling your 
elected representatives that war is not 
the answer. Visit the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation 
(FCNL) website at www.fenl.org for a 
grassroots toolkit of 11 things you can | 
do to express your views and work for 
peace. Or call (415) 565-0201 ext. 12 
for a hard copy. 

Responding to a recent Washington 
Post op ed piece attacking pacifists, 
AFSC’s Jim Matlack observed that “in 
this time of affliction, many have 
found solace and strength in patriotic 
affirmations — display of the 
American flag, singing the familiar 
anthems. I fin il relevance in the 
verse from America the Beautiful’ 
that concludes: 

Confirm thy Sou! 
In Self-Control 
Thy Liberty In Law.” . 
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September 11, 2001 
For The Dead 


by Peter Marin 


Of a sudden, the wind, 
| and, unpredictably, the torsos of trees 
bending, their arms out, 

to the left and to the right, 

like the soul on its journey 

when the end is in sight... 

Stop there. Wait. Let the others, 

coming behind, catch up. 

Do not turn. You know the curse. 

Let your gaze, on the horizon, 

wander from point to point 

in the slow catechism of repair. 
Remember. Attend. Let the weight of desire 
carve from each limb outstretched 

a semblance of eternity, a meaning 

you reach for though never 

beyond you, or outside. 

Allow, now, the darkness, the night, © 

to issue like breath from your mouth 

or as if rooted in your fingers 

climb like a vine to the stars. 

Be the stillness. Make body a word. 
Bend, now, yes, in the wind, 

as if in concert with the trees, | 

as in the distance of fields 

the starlight creates a new world. 

Are we ready, you and I, to begin? 

Shall we follow the long path over water 
or climb the mountains stone by stone 
to the point where all lies below? 

The wind! The grasses bow down 

and there’s a wild cry of renewal 

as everything changes its shape. 

Look! The shadows have become men 
and men have been transformed 

into something we’ve not seen before. 
See: we’ve grown hooves. Your face 
floats on the air like the moon. 

Reach out your hand, grasping, 

and a trail of stars tails behind 

and you’ve etched on the air 

the burning signature of a god. 

This is the other side. The door has shut. 
Summon your courage and go on. 

I will sing, that you may know ~ 
we’re here, we’re in this together. 


World Trade Center 
by Julia Vinograd 


I am an old woman in a black dress 
kneeling In the ruins, clutching my shoulders, 
teeth clenched and lips drawn back in a snarl, 
rocking back and forth in grief and rage. 


_Ineed to tear out my enemy’s throat 


for the taste of his lifeblood 
is better than strawberries. 


Tam kneeling in the ruins of Byzantium. 


I am kneeling in the ruins of New York. 

I am saying the names of my dead children 
over and over, as if they were silver bullets 
to shoot at God’s smile, 

but I want to kill my enemy’s children 
more than I want my own children back. 
My face is twisted and strong. 


People in uniforms want me to stand up 


and get out of their way. I ignore them. 

The sky’s a pillar of smoke above me. 
There’s a pillar of fire raging inside me. 

I clench my shaking old hands into fists. 

I need to squeeze my enemy’s throat more than 
I need to hold my lover in the sweet and warm. 
His body’s in front of me, squashed to a 
bloody pulp with fallen metal. 

Somebody takes our picture. 

I am kneeling in the ruins of Jerusalem. 

I am kneeling in the ruins of Ireland. 

I am kneeling in the ruins of New York. 

I am kneeling in the ruins of Stonehenge 
that was a city once. 

This was a world once 

and I was human once but I’ve forgotten it. 
I walk on bloody feet thru war. — 

Dying soldiers kneel to me 

and I smile. 
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by Jim Hightower 


ers include the boss hogs at 
Disney, American Express, Cisco 


that suffered serious financial downturns 
in the past year. With stock prices col- 
lapsing and profits tumbling, the bosses 
of these outfits loudly began preaching 
austerity to the serfs in their fiefdoms, 
declaring their corporate finances to be 
so bad that Disney’s honcho fired 4,000 
workers, American Express offed 6,600, 
and Cisco punted 8,500 out the door. 

However, these budget whackers did 
not accept responsibility for their poor 
corporate performance by taking any per- 
sonal pay cuts. Indeed, Disney’s boss 
scarfed down some $73 million in per- 
sonal pay, the head of American Express 
enjoyed a 22 percent pay increase for the 
year, and Cisco’s chief found an extra 40 
percent in his trough. 

Two watchdog groups, the Institute for 
Policy Studies and United for a Fair 
Economy, analyzed CEO paychecks for 
the past year at America’s 365 largest cor- 
porations. They found that overall — 
while stock prices dived, downsizing 
soared, and workers pay barely kept up 
with inflation — those at the top averaged 
an increase of 18 percent. Most interesting 
is the fact that those CEOs who did the 
most firing of employees got the most 


Lean Times, But Fat CEOs 
ime for another Hightower Hog 
‘i Today’s herd of fat pork- — 


Systems, and other corporate fiefdoms © 


Jim Hightower’s 
Daily Pops of 
POPULISM 


pay, averaging nearly $14 million each, 
80 percent more than the other bosses. 

American CEOs now take home 531 
times the pay that average factory work- 
ers make — a widening chasm of dispar- 
ity. Oh, a CEO pay consultant exclaimed 
to the Chicago Tribune, “It’s not fair to 
compare [CEOs] with hourly workers. 
Their market is the global market for 
executives.” 

Hogwash. Corporations in Japan, 
Europe, and elsewhere keep their pay 
gap at only about 50 to one. For them, 
it’s a matter of simple fairness and social 
harmony — values that America used to 
represent. 


Bush Feels the Pain of Nursing Homes 


of Justice 


by Jim Hightower 


ake way for the Gucci Gulch 
Gang! These gunslingers 
include Haley Barbour, the for- 


mer Republican Party chairman; Tom 
Downey, a former Democratic congress- 
man; Vin Weber, a former Republican 
lawmaker; Slade Gorton, a former 
Republican senator; Jack Quinn, former 
White House counsel to Bill Clinton; C. 
Boyden Gray, former White House coun- 
sel to George Bush the First; and Lloyd 
Cutler, former White House counsel to 
both Bill Clinton and Jimmy Carter. 

These Washington warriors are all 
hired guns for Microsoft. Their Guccis are 
scuffed, their cell-phone batteries are run 
down, their briefcases are battered, and 
their red power ties are askew, but they’re 
all grins, for they’ ve just won a big shoot- 
out. They’re part of the army of hotshot 
lobbyists who were paid $6 million by the 
software giant to twist arms, use their 
insider influence, dole out political contri- 
butions to key players, and spread an 
ample layer of B.S. around the city — all 
to get the government to drop its antitrust 
lawsuit against the monopolist. 

Having been a big financial backer of 
George W. Bush’s campaign, and having 
paid $100,000 to Help finance George’s 
inauguration festivities, it was known 
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‘up the abusive corporation. 


‘no role, thus showing that corporations 


by Jim Hightower 


vulnerable, and often-abused senior citizens who 
reside in nursing homes across the country. The federal 
government regulates 17,000 of these nursing home 
operations, which get $39 billion a year in our tax money 
to care for 1.6 million elderly or disabled patients. 

Few industries as a whole have had such a sorry 
record of performance as this one. Hardly a month goes 
by without another scandal that reveals shocking levels 
of mistreatment by nursing home firms that squeeze 
unconscionable profits from sick, old people by under- 
staffing and undercaring. Just last year, the U.S. 
Department of Health found that most nursing homes 
do not have enough employees to provide proper care. 

The good news is that Mr. Compassionate 
Conservative has a plan. It’s called the “nursing home 
quality initiative.” The bad news is that instead of 


ere comes. ee sweet dalon of compassion _ 
. from George W. Bush, this: time directed at ill, places are overregulated. So, sure enough, he’s propos-- 


relieving the pain of suffering patients, Bush’s plan is 
to provide relief for the nursing home industry itself! Its 
lobbyists have been crying that the operators: of these. . 


ing to reduce the frequency of inspections, ease ther 
standards for patient protection, eliminate a host of 
penalties for mistreating patients, and — get this — 
allow the companies to inspect themselves. 

The Bushites, always compassionate toward corpo- 
rate campaign contributors, say that they want govern- 
ment to move away from an adversarial approach to a 
“collaborative” relationship with the industry. 

One part of their proposed sweetheart collaboration 
is to eliminate the policy of automatically punishing 
nursing homes that, on two consecutive biannual 
inspections, have been caught causing harm or immedi- 
ate jeopardy to the patients. Oh, yeah, let’s not fine 
homes that are harming old folks; let’s just give “em a 
compassionate hug. Anyone who votes for this should 
have to stay in one of the worst of these places. 
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that Microsoft had a buddy in the White 
House, but even the political supporters 
of the corporation were amazed by how 
quickly and how completely the Bush 
legal team capitulated. In office barely 
eight months, the Bushites “settled” the 
lawsuit. by dropping the core charge and 
giving-in on the key remedy of breaking 


It was such a blatant payback that a 
White House spokesman had to be trotted 
out to insist that Microsoft’s campaign 
contributions had no influence in the 
decision, even asserting that while 
George was briefed on the case, “he 
played no role in the decision.” 

Come on, he’s the president! Bush 
played his role for Microsoft by playing 


can tip the scales of justice if they just 
put enough money on their side of the 
scales. 
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Wasteful, High-Tech War Get Back to Work, America 


by Jim Hightower 


uestion: What’s the opposite of 

progress? Answer: Congress. 

Having gone along with George 
W’s Dudget-busting, $1.3 trillion tax give- 
away to his millionaire pals, Congress is 
now dutifully lining up behind Bush’s 
corporate-induced fantasy of building a 
Star Wars missile defense shield, with a 
price tag reaching as high as 500 billion of 
your and my tax dollars. 

Thanks to Bush’s millionaire tax gift, 
there no longer is any budget surplus from 
which to draw, so Congress will have to 
get any and all money for Star Wars by 
whacking it out of existing programs for 
education, children, health care, Social 
Security, pollution prevention, transporta- 
tion, and other real needs. 

All this for a multibillion-dollar, high- 
tech bauble that independent military and 
scientific experts repeatedly have told 
Congress is a complete waste, citing two 
excellent reasons: It isn’t needed and 


-won’t work. In fact, it’s been said that 


Bush’s scheme for a Star Wars missile 


screen would be no more effective in pro- 
tecting us from nuclear attack than if the 
Pentagon bought a lifetime supply of sun- 
screen for every American. 

Meanwhile, Congress could be strength- 
ening America in positive ways. For exam- 


ple, lawmakers gave the Pentagon $5 bil- 


lion this year to play Star Wars; for that 
same $5 billion, lawmakers could have 
reduced class size to 18 students per teacher 
in the crucial first three grades in every ele- 
mentary school in America. Congress is set 
to give $8 billion more to Star Wars next 
year; for that amount, it could have provid- 
ed a Head Start program for every three- 
and four-yéar-old child‘living in poverty, 
plus providing an Early Head Start program 
for all two-year-olds living in poverty. 

The missile-defense scam is not about 
defense, it’s about rewarding the corpo- 
rate campaign contributors who are get- 
ting these huge contracts to play wasteful, 
high-tech war games. To help move 
Congress from corporate largesse to pub- 
lic progress, contact the Priorities 
Campaign: 202-483-0900. 
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ongratulations Americans: you re 
: Number One! Number One again, 

I should say, and not only are you 
a repeat winner, but you people keep 
extending your lead over, your nearest 
competitors. Yesiree, no other industrial 
nation in the world can touch us 
Americans when it comes to putting in 
long hours on the job. 

On average, U.S. workers were at their 
tasks for a total of 1,979 hours last year, 
or about 49 1/2 weeks. That’s up 36 hours 
since 1990, meaning we’re now averaging 
almost a full week more at work each year 
than we did just a decade ago. That literal- 
ly beats the work pants off the Japanese, 
who were the world’s Number One 
workaholics until we toppled them in the 
mid-’90s. Now, we’re working three-and- 
a-half weeks per year longer than the 
Japanese, six-and-a-half weeks longer 
than the British, and twelve-and-a-half 
weeks longer than the Germans. 

Those softies have fallen behind in the 
work race because they’ve built their 


economy around the concept of citizens 
getting more time to recharge their batter- 
ies, be with their families, broaden them- 
selves with vacations and sabbaticals, and 
— get this — enjoy life. Ha! What a 
bunch of slackers. 

America has jumped to the top of the 
work heap because those in charge in 
Washington and on Wall Street have built 
our economy around stagnant wages and 
constant downsizings, prompting our peo- 
ple to keep their noses to the grindstone, 
work extra hours, avoid unionizing, and 
take two or three jobs to make ends meet. 

Way to go! I’ll bet you’re just busting 
with pride to be at the top in terms of 
hours worked, even if we’re at the bottom 
in terms of income paid, compared to the 
Japanese, British, Germans, and other 
industrial competitors. 

Still, we Americans can’t rest on our 
laurels; in fact, don’t rest at all. Let’s break 
that 2,000-hour-a-year barrier! Come on 
people, we can do it — maybe you could 
get a part-time job on Sundays, instead of 
goofing off like you’ ve been doing. 
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by Sandra Schwartz 


6 6 n difficult times aike these it is even 
more important to find creative ways 
E: celebrate hope,” Anne Brodzky, 
director of the Meridian Gallery, 
reminded the crowd. On September 21, Hartland 
Hotel residents took those words to heart as they 
celebrated the one-year anniversary of their 
reopening after a devastating fire oe the SRO 
hotel in the Tenderloin. 
Approximately 150 low-income tenants were 
displaced by the fire on February 12, 1999. The 
eopened one year ago through. San- 


Francisco’ s Mi st rlease program, welcoming back. 


displaced tenants and opening its doors to other 
low-income, homeless people. Resident Jennifer 
Washington testified to the spirit of community 
within the Hartland Hotel, which has been called 
the most successful hotel under the Masterlease 
program. 

The hotel residents had arranged to have Myrtle 
Alley closed off for a block party to celebrate the 
hotel’s reopening and for the dedication of a 47-foot- 
long mural on the side of the building depicting the 
history of the Hartland. The crisp fall air was full of 
music and cheers, good food and good spirit, as resi- 
dents, guests and students danced and ate together. 
Mayor Willie Brown arrived to give his greetings 
and issue a Proclamation of Appreciation. Later, each 
student was recognized by the Gallery with cries of 
“oh yeah” and “way to go” from the residents. 

The mural was christened “Tender Hart” by the 
19 low-income teen artists in the Meridian Interns 
Program who created it in the summer of 2001. The 
mural was a collaborative project between the low- 
income student-artists and the Hartland’s residents. 
The students dialogued with the residents about the 
Hartland’s history and their wishes for the hotel’s 
future in the aftermath of the fire which ravaged it 
two years ago and rendered them homeless. 

Turning a 47-foot stretch of the building into a 
canvas, the Meridian Interns painted colorful 


: Hartland Hotel residents celebrate the reopening of fire- 
damaged SRO hotel and dedication of their new mural 
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scenes depicting the past (the fire and the celebri- 
ties who used to stay at the Hartland), the present 
(a block party in progress), and the future (with a 
street café envisioned by the residents). 

The phoenix rising from the center of this won- 
derful mural represents the irrepressible and conta- 
gious spirit of hope for a better tomorrow. 

The Meridian Interns program engages low- 
income teens of all racial and ethnic backgrounds 
in paid internships. The program serves 35-40 
extremely low-income teens aged 14-17. They 
receive training in job skills, publishing, gallery 
- installation, publicity, use of computers, and in the 
making of art. They are taught by a committed staff 
of young, professional artists. 

One poignant moment came as Zhong Yang, a 
mural artist, Meridian intern and poet, took the 
microphone to read his poem, “Milk and Honey,” 
and to pay tribute to the program. He said the pro- 
gram engaged him to produce hundreds of draw- 
ings and paintings, keeping him so busy that he got 
off probation, and pulled his act together in school. 
He announced that he was leaving the next day for 
UC Riverside to start in a bio-med undergraduate 
program. The crowd roared their approval and 
blessings. 
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“the General Agreement on Trade in 
~ Services (GATS), and sneaks in all the 
_ powers of the Multilateral Agreement on 
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NAFTA and the FTAA are fatally flawed in favor of corporate profits 


by Thomas E. Ambrogi 


t this historical moment, it is 
crucial to demonstrate the con- 
nections between globaliza- 


tion, the Jubilee debt crisis in - 


developing countries, and the call for 
“free trade” in the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), the World 
Trade Organization (WTO), and the pro- 
posed Free Trade Area of the Americas 
(FTAA). The interconnectedness of these 
phenomena can be seen by investigating 
the core principles beneath the NAFTA 
agreements and the extension of those 
agreements in the FTAA. 


In 1994, at the Summit of the Americas 
in Miami, the 34 nations of Canada, the 
United States, Mexico, Central: America, 
South America and the Caribbean (except 
Cuba) agreed to sign a trade and invest- 


ment pact called Free Trade Area of the — 
Americas (FTAA). With a population of | 


800 million from Anchorage to Tierra del 


Fuego, and a combined GDP of $11 tril- 3 
lion, it would be the largest free trade 


zone in the world. It is intended for com- 
pletion by 2005, but there is some pres- 


sure (especially from the United States. 
_and Chile) for ratification by 2003. 
The FTAA is based on models from 


NAFTA (1994) and WTO (1995), but it 
goes far beyond each of these in both 
scope and power. One observer has 
remarked that “FTAA is NAFTA on 
It incorporates from the WTO 


Investment (MAI), which was roundly 


Adjustment Programs (SAPs) which have- 


been imposed in recent years on most — 
countries 
Internat ional Monetary Fund (IMF) and 


of the region by the 


World Bank, and which are so much a 
part of the unpayable debt which set the 
agenda for the Jubilee 2000 USA move- 
ment, and now for its successor, the 
Jubilee USA Network. 

In fact, it is the constant recurrence of 
Structural Adjustment Programs in all 
these trade agreements that most clearly 
reveals the common bonds between eco- 
nomic globalization, the Jubilee debt cri- 
sis, NAFTA and FTAA. The drastic eco- 
nomic and social control demanded by 
SAPs clearly demonstrates that the issue 
in all this is not really new “free trade” 
agreements at all. It is the effective 
takeover of global political and economic 
governance by transnational corporations 
and the international trade bureaucracies 
which they have established. 

All of this was envisioned in the 
“Washington Consensus” which was 
forged by the U.S. Treasury Department 


in the Bretton Woods Agreements just 


after World War II, and the FTAA is a 
culminating piece of that whole process. 
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In the principles of the FTAA we have 
the apex of the economic and political 
globalization process. The world today is 
no longer effectively ruled by nation- 
states. There has been a massive restruc- 
turing of the global economy in favor of 
transnational corporations. Between 1970 
and 1998, the number of transnational 
corporations increased by 800 percent. Of 
the top 100 economies in the world, 51 
are now corporations and 49 are countries. 
Seventy percent of global trade is con- 
trolled by just 500 corporations. 

The proposed FTAA represents a glob- 
al corporate system in which the transna- 


In recent years, governments have turned to police repression to enforce the dictates of economic Ue sanbalization. 
Police in riot gear were a military presence at protests on the streets of Seattle, Quebec, Prague and Genoa. 


tional corporation is undisputed king, and 
the planet’s new rule will be by extra-par- 
liamentary and transnational fiat. 
Moreover, as with the WTO and NAFTA 
and SAPs. the FTAA agreement will con- 

al protect workers, 
oman Hahte social services, or health 
and environmental services. 

In 1998, an FTAA Trade Negotiations 
Committee was set up, with nine Working 
Groups on major areas of negotiations: 1) 
Services; 2) Investment; 3) Government 
Procurement; 4) Market Access (tariffs, cus- 
toms, barriers to trade); 5) Agriculture; 6) 
Intellectual Property Rights; 7) Subsidies, 
Anti-dumping and Countervailing Duties; 8) 
Competition Policy; 9) Dispute Settlement. 
Three non-negotiating special committees 
were established to deal with issues of 
smaller economies, civil society and elec- 


_ tronic commerce. 


Since early 1999, over 900 trade nego- 
tiators, with mountains of materials, have 
been meeting in closed sessions in Miami. 
Big corporations and lobby groups have 
been integral to the process. Over 500 cor- 
porate representatives have security clear- 
ance and access to the documents. 

The public has been granted only bits 
and pieces of official information about 
these proceedings. Some negotiating doc- 
uments have been leaked, including a sub- 


stantive report from the Negotiating 


Group on Services in October 1999.. 

There is no public participation in 
drafting these agreements, and no appeal 
allowed by anyone except corporate or 
state representatives. All disputes will be 
adjudicated in secret before unelected 
authorities and tribunals, with no public 
observers permitted, and with no pub- 
lished record of the proceedings. This 
Orwellian arrangement overlooks the fact 
that publics across the world have.a great 
deal to either win or lose by the outcomes 
of these closeted deliberations. 

Of the nine negotiating groups, we 
shall look only at the first two, on services 
and on investment, since there is more 
leaked information about them than about 
the other seven groups, and because these 
two capture the heart of the FTAA in a 
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Resist McDomination. Massive numbers of people in Europe, Canada and America 


have rallied to oppose the global dominance of transnational corporations. 


Regardless of the media’s hysterical rhetoric, the hundreds 
of thousands who have taken to the streets in Seattle and 
Prague and Quebec and Genoa should not be called anti- 
globalization. Rather, they are united against the globaliza- 
tion of wealth and the globalization of impoverishment. 


special way. In this treatment, I am rely- 
ing heavily on the splendid analysis which 
has been done by Maude Barlow, the 
national chairperson of the Council of 
Canadians, Canada’s largest public advo- 
cacy group, and a member of the board of 


" ditectors of the International Forum on 


Globalization in San Francisco. 


The Negotiating Group on Services 


seeks to “establish disciplines to progres- 


sively liberalize trade in services, so as to 
permit the achievement of a hemispheric 
free trade area under conditions of cer- 
tainty and transparency.” It is a new 
agreement, and it substantially expands 
but still remains compatible with the 
WTO services negotiation now in effect, 
known as the General Agreement on 
Trade in Services (GATS). 

Barlow describes how the most funda- 
mental purpose of the GATS is “to con- 
strain all levels of government in their 


delivery of services, and to facilitate access 
to government contracts by transnational 
corporations in a multitude of areas, 
including: health care; hospital care; home 
care; dental care; child care; elder care; 
education — primary, secondary and post- 
secondary; museums; libraries; law; social 
assistance; architecture; energy; water ser- 
vices; environmental protection services; 
real estate; insurance; tourism; postal ser- 
vices; transportation; publishing; broad- 
casting and many others!” 

The proposed FTAA services agreement 
is even more sweeping in scope than the 
GATS. The vast new authority to overrule 
government in this agreement demands that 
all public services at all levels of govern- 
ment would have to be opened up for com- 
petition from foreign, for-profit service cor- 
porations. It would disallow any level of 
government from giving preferential fund- 
ing to domestic service providers in ser- 


See Globalization of Inequality page J2 
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vices as diverse as health care, education, 
municipal services, libraries, culture, and 
sewer and water services. 

A key prescription in the agreement is 
that “investors/corporations from all 
FTAA countries must be treated the same 
as domestic and local service providers.” 
As in the open borders which are mandat- 
ed by Structural Adjustment Programs, 
smaller countries will find that they have 
soon lost control of their own economy 
and social structure. 

For the first time in any international 
trade agreement, transnational corpora- 
tions will gain competitive rights to the 
full range of government service provi- 
sions and will have the right to sue for 
financial compensation from any govern- 
ment that resists, since publicly funded 
services are considered “monopolies” in 
the new world of international trade. 

Services are the fastest growing sector 
in international trade, and of all services, 
health, education and water are potentially 
the most lucrative of all. Already over 40 
countries, including all of Europe, have 
listed education services with the GATS, 
opening up their public education sectors 
to foreign-based corporate competition, 
and almost 100 countries have done the 
same in health care. 

Columbia, the largest for-profit private 
hospital corporation, says that health care 
is a business no different in kind than avi- 
ation. or ball-bearings, and it has vowed to 
destroy every public hospital in North 
America, since they are not “good corpo- 
rate citizens.” Numerous investment hous- 
es predict that, public education will be 


say there is a great deal of money to be 
made when this happens. 

Foreign, for-profit health, education and 
other social service corporations from any- 
where will have the night to establish a 
“corporate presence” anywhere in the hemi- 
sphere. They will have the right to compete 
for public dollars with public institutions 
like hospitals, schools and day care centers. 
Standards for health, education and social 
work professionals will be subject to FTAA 
rules and review, to ensure that they are not 
an “impediment to trade.” 


THE INFAMOUS CHAPTER 11 


The mandate of the Negotiating Group 
on Investment is to establish “a fair and 
transparent legal framework to promote 
investment through the creation of a stable 
and predictable environment that protects 
the investor, his investment and related 
flows, without creating obstacles to invest- 
ments from outside the hemisphere.” 

It builds on and significantly expands the 
investment chapter of NAFTA, the infa- 
mous Chapter 11, which many analysts 
have called “the very heart and soul of 
NAFTA.” The exclusive focus of the FTAA 
mandate on investment is on the protection 
of foreign investors. The key question is 
whether FTAA will force governments to 
entirely give over their sovereign power to 
regulate in the public interest. 

NAFTA was the first international 
trade agreement to allow a private inter- 
est, usually a corporation or an industry 
sector, to bypass its own government and, 
although it is not a signatory to the agree- 
ment, directly challenge another NAFTA 
government if its laws, policies and prac- 
tices impinge on the established “nights” 
of the corporation. Chapter 11 gives the 
right to sue for compensation for lost cur- 
rent and future profit from government 
actions, no matter how legal these actions 
maybe. It incorporates the rather astound- 
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“Liberation.” Protesters at the WTO summit in Seattle call for human liberation from siparate ee 
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The drastic economic and social control demanded by Structural Adjustment Programs 
demonstrates the effective takeover of global political and economic governance by transna- 


tional corporations and the international trade bureaucracies they have established. 
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ing principle that a government cannot 
implement legislation that “expropriates” 
a company’s future profits. 

As with the conditions on public ser- 


vices, the investment rights granted in the © 


. second negotiating group of FTAA are. 
privatized in the “hemisphere ¢ over the next 


» very broad: No country can discriminate on’ 
decade, just as health care has’ been, ‘and 


behalf of its own domestic sector. A for- 
eign “investor” or corporation can claim 
compensation for lost business or profit 
from the creation of regulations, including 
environmental laws, by the government of 
another NAFTA country. No country has 
the night to place any performance require- 
ments on foreign investment. 

Such sweeping investment provisions 
effectively introduce into the FTAA a 
form of the Multilateral Agreement on 
Investment (MIA), which was abandoned 
in the face of massive civil society resis- 


The first Chapter 11 case, brought 
before a NAFTA tribunal at the United 
Nations, was one in which the U.S.-based 
Ethyl Corporation sued the Canadian gov- 
ernment for $251 million in damages over 


its ban of Ethyl’s. gasoline. additive MMT, _ 


which Canadian Prime Minister Jean 
Chrétien once called a “dangerous neuro- 
toxin.” Canada settled the case in 1998, 
agreeing to lift the ban, allow the additive, 
and pay $13 million in damages to Ethyl. 

The business community was delighted 
with this outcome, and numerous other 
cases against environmental laws in 
NAFTA countries began to appear. But the 
Ethyl settlement by the Canadian govern- 
ment angered the environmental communi- 
ty and it helped to stoke the fierce public 
resistance which caused the MAI negotia- 
tions to collapse in Paris later in 1998. 


Between 1970 and 1998, the number of transnational corpo- 
rations increased by 800 percent. Of the top 100 economies 
in the world, 51 are now corporations, and 70 percent of 
global trade is controlled by just 500 corporations. 


tance as it was being secretly negotiated 
in 1998 at the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development in Paris. 

A panel of trade bureaucrats can over- 
ride a government’s domestic legislation 
or force a government to pay substantial 
compensation if it continues to enforce 
that legislation. To adjudicate all disputes, 
NAFTA’s Chapter 11 sets up secretive 
“tribunals” at the World Bank or United 
Nations, made up of three persons named 
by the parties in dispute. These hearings 
are never open to the public, offering the 
confidentiality which corporate investors 
consider essential. NAFTA panels are not 
bound by the rulings of previous panels; 
they create no precedents. 


NAFTA’S SECRET CASES 


It appears that about a dozen major 
cases have been brought to NAFTA tri- 
bunals; but one never knows for sure how 
many, or their outcome, since the whole 
process is highly confidential. But here 
are just a few about which there seems to 
be some reliable public information. 


The case with the greatest chutzpah for 
size is that of Sun Belt Water of Santa 
Barbara, which is suing the Canadian 
government for $10.5 billion (!) in dam- 
ages. Sun Belt’s claim revolves around 
British Columbia’s ban of the export of its 
bulk water in 1993, thus preventing Sun 
Belt from getting into the water business 
in that province. The case is pending. 

The case which most causes my own 
eyes to roll is that of United Parcel 
Service, of the friendly brown trucks. 
UPS is suing Canada for $160 million in 
damages, claiming that government subsi- 
dies of the Canadian postal service repre- 
sent an unfair trade advantage against 
UPS. The case is pending, but lots of pub- 
lic service providers are watching for the 
outcome of that one! 

In 1996, Metalclad, a U.S. waste-dis- 
posal company, sued the Mexican govern- 
ment because people in the area had 
found that their factory was highly toxic. 
In a NAFTA tribunal at the World Bank, 
Metalclad sued the Federal Government 


of Mexico for $90 million, and was 
awarded $16.7 million in damages. 
However, in a complex suit in May 2001, 
heard in Canada because that was judged 
a neutral site, a British Columbia judge 
reduced Metalclad’s damages award to 
about $15 million. This first legal setback 
on appeal, admittedly for claims of proce- 
dural irregularity rather than substance of 
the suit, may in effect blunt legal chal- 
lenges to governments’ power to enforce 
health and safety regulations. 

Another important case, the largest 
brought in the United States, has the poten- 
tial for creating a significant backlash 
against these outlandish suits. It is that of 
Methanex, a Canadian corporation which is 
the world’s largest producer of methanol, a 
key ingredient in the gasoline additive 
MTBE. In 1999, California banned MTBE 
after studies at UC Davis warned that it 
may cause cancer in humans. Methanex 
claims that California’s action is a “confis- 
cation” of its property, what Chapter 11 
calls “tantamount to expropriation.” 
Though its quarrel is with a state law, 
Methanex sued the U.S. government for 
$970 million, and if a NAFTA tribunal at 
the U.N. finds this a “regulatory taking,” 
the U.S. government can be held liable for 
the corporation’s lost profits. 

The Methanex case is pending, and it 
has become a main focus for the 
California Senate’s new Select Committee 
on International Trade Policy and State 
Legislation, the first committee of its kind 
in the 50 states. It is chaired by State Sen. 
Sheila Kuehl, and its core concérn is sov- 
ereignty, in this case the ability of a state 
to set antipollution standards that are 
tougher than federal minimums. 

In the sheer size of its economy, 
California dwarfs all 34 parties to the 
FTAA except for the U.S. itself. If Kuehl 
gets her way, the FTAA will not get by 
without intense scrutiny. Admittedly, her 
committee is only a select committee, not a 
standing one. Nevertheless, following its 
lead, legislatures throughout the Americas 
could begin to open global trade negotia- 
tions to public examination and make them 
responsive to the concerns of civil society. 
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STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT POLICIES 


From the beginnings of the Third World 
debt crisis in the early 1980s, access to 
multimillion-dollar loans from the World 
Bank and IMF was made contingent on a 
country’s agreement to carry out a drastic 
economic program of “liberalization.” This 
array of monetary, budgetary, market and 
trade reforms have together come to be 
known as Structural Adjustment Policies, 
or SAPs. I have noted above that these eco- 
nomic reform principles are also the basis 
of the NAFTA and FTAA agreements. We 
will clarify these points of convergence. 

The SAP package varies in detail from 
_ country to country, but the main policies 
include: reducing the state’s role in the 
economy; lowering barriers to imports; 
removing restrictions on foreign invest- 
ment; raising taxes; eliminating subsidies 
for food staples and for local industries; 
reducing spending for social welfare; cut- 
ting wages; devaluing the currency; and 
emphasizing production for export rather 
than for local consumption. 

Most of these SAP directives can also 
be found in the proposed FTAA agree- 
ments on service and investment which 
we have analyzed above. Latin American 
countries know this FTAA model well, 
because they have in fact been living 
under it for several decades. FTAA will 
involve the same imperatives of deregula- 
tion and privatization that forced most of 
these countries to relinquish control of 
their own economies and dismantle their 
public infrastructures in the first place, so 
they will want to examine this pact very 
carefully before jumping into it. 


NAFTA’s BRAVE NEw WORLD 


Because so much of NAFTA’s workings 
operate in corporate seclusion, it is difficult 
to get a reliable evaluation of its track 
record since it began in 1994. But Public 
Citizen’s Global Trade Watch has released 
a lengthy and richly documented report 
entitled, Down on the Farm: NAFTA’s 
Seven-Years War on Farmers and 
Ranchers in the U.S., Canada and Mexico. 
Their findings on the fate of agriculture in 
the three countries since 1994 hint at what 
is in store for the rest of the hemisphere 
under the brave new world of FTAA. 

The report shows how independent 
farmers in the U.S., Canada and Mexico 
have seen agricultural prices plummet, 
farm incomes collapse and critical agri- 
cultural subsidy programs dismantled. 
NAFTA’s rules empowering investors, 


guaranteeing large corporate traders. 


access rights and constraining government 
regulatory power has set up a race to the 
bottom in farm income, wages and sani- 
tary and environmental standards. 

In the United States, commodity prices 
have sharply declined. Between 1995 and 
2000, the bushel price received by U.S. 
farmers declined 33 percent for corn, 42 
percent for wheat, 34 percent for soybeans 
and 42 percent for rice. About 33,000 
U.S. farms with under $100,000 annual 
income have disappeared during the seven 
years of NAFTA. This is a rate six times 
steeper than the pre-NAFTA period. 

Ironically, to counteract the failure of 
NAFTA and its farm deregulation poli- 
cies, Congress has had to appropriate 
emergency farm supports — in massive 
farm bailout bills — every year since the 
legislation went into effect. 

The Canadian government has slashed 
farm subsidies and farm income support, 
so that farm incomes in Canada have 
declined and farm debt has risen sharply. 
Canadian farm bankruptcies and delin- 
quent loans are five times that before 
NAFTA. Dropping prices meant that in 
Canada, farmers’ net incomes declined 19 
percent between 1989 and 1999, although 
Canadian agricultural exports doubled 


during that period. 

All over Mexico, the alteration of 
property rights has brought sweeping 
changes in land use, particularly in agri- 
culture. The rights of peasants and indige- 
nous people to ejidos, communally owned 
land, along with a law prohibiting foreign- 
ers from owning land, were first promul- 
gated by Emiliano Zapata and later codi- 
fied in the Mexican Constitution of 1917. 
Under NAFTA, ejidos and the prohibition 
of foreign ownership were considered 


-“nontariff barriers” that prevented for- 


eigners from receiving the same treatment 
and economic rights as Mexican citizens; 
and, in the name of “free trade,” the gov- 
ernment repealed or weakened these laws. 

U.S. corn dumping has devastated 
Mexican farmers and undermined the 
genetic diversity of Mexico’s corn breeds. 
Before NAFTA, Mexican peasant farmers 
mostly grew corn, primarily to feed their 
families, on small parcels of land of five 
acres or less, often on ejidos. Between 
1994 and 1998, the import of cheap corn 
by huge agribusinesses forced millions of 
Mexican maize farmers and their families 
off the land; some projections run to as 
many as 15 million people, or about one 
in six Mexicans. The government reduced 
tariffs on corn, price supports for growers, 
and subsidies on tortillas. The price of 
corn tortillas has risen drastically, and 
even quadrupled in some places, proving 
wrong the oft-repeated free-trade mantra 
that greater imports and lower commodity 
prices benefit consumers with price cuts. 

The report’s conclusion is that 
NAFTA’s twin policies of free trade and 
elimination of domestic farm protections 
have handed the entire food production 
and distribution system over to giant 
agribusinesses which have reaped huge 
profits while the majority of farmers and 
consumers have been major losers. 

Beyond issues of food security, social 
programs have been abandoned and for- 
profit foreign corporations have been 
allowed in to sell their health and education 
“products” to “consumers” who can afford 
them. Under FTAA, this process will only 
accelerate through all 34 countries of the 
hemisphere; and traditional medicine, edu- 
cation and cultural diversity will be wiped 
out. One top WTO official has said that the 
goal is worldwide economic and cultural 
homogenization, and that “it won’t stop 
until foreigners finally start to think like 
Americans, act like Americans and — most 
of all — shop like Americans.” 

Fast TRACK TO CORPORATE POWER 

The negative outcomes of seven years 
of NAFTA are defining the growing 
national debate over President Bush’s 
urgent demand that Congress give him 
“Fast Track” power to rush trade agree- 
ments through Congress, just as soon as 
FTAA agreements are ready. The U.S. 
Constitution gives Congress exclusive 
authority “to regulate Commerce with for- 
eign Nations” (Article I-8). “Fast Track” 
is a mechanism established in 1974, and 
used only five times since, that delegates 
away to the Executive Branch this con- 
gressional authority for setting trade 
terms. It suspends normal congressional 
rules, and leaves Congress with 60 days to 
act, 20 hours maximum of debate in each 
chamber of Congress, and an up-or-down 
vote with no amendments. 

Fast Track power expired in 1994, 
after it had been used by President Clinton 
the previous year for passage of NAFTA. 
Clinton’s requests that Congress again 
delegate its trade authority in 1997 and 
1998 were refused by the House of 
Representatives. The Bush Administration 
has now renamed it “trade promotion 
authority,” and Rep. Phil Crane (R-IL) 
has introduced the Trade Promotion 
Authority Act of 2001: HR 2149. The bill 
is now in committee, and its future is hard 


to predict. However, on the day the Crane 


- bill was introduced, the president received 


a bipartisan letter from 61 senators insist- 
ing that labor and environmental rights 
are crucial and must be protected in any 
trade agreement. 

The question of Fast Track is crucial to 
the fate of the FTAA, just as it was to 
NAFTA. Did Clinton ever understand 
what was in the fine print of NAFTA’s 
Chapter 11? Or does Dubya, as it now 
reappears in FTAA? It is astounding that 
the record of the fast-track debate over 
NAFTA in Congress in 1993 does not 
contain a single reference to Chapter 11. 

The debate, such as it was, was simply 
a heated rhetorical and public relations 
battle, in which the two sides were largely 
cast as defenders or enemies of “free 
trade.” Not surprisingly, NAFTA’s advo- 
cates emerged the clear winners on all 
counts. After all, who could oppose the 
abolition of barriers to free trade? 

But the agreement’s most contentious 
provision, Chapter 11, was never about 
trade at all. It was about the sovereign 
power of governments to regulate in the 
public interest when faced with unlimited 
corporate power. As one observer has 
remarked: “That this shift should occur 
virtually unnoticed is a serious condemna- 
tion of the original NAFTA deliberations. 
The NAFTA that passed was, in crucial 
respects, not the NAFTA that was dis- 
cussed.” This tragic situation must not be 
allowed to happen again with FTAA. The 
terms of the public debate urgently need 
honest redefinition. 


PROTESTING OUTRAGEOUS INEQUALITY 


Anti-globalization does not fairly char- 
acterize the protesters who have come into 
the streets in Seattle and Prague and 
Quebec and Goteborg and now in Genoa. 
The many protests derive from the recogni- 
tion that our globalized economy is ruled 
today by supranational powers, such as the 
G-8, the WTO, the IMF and the World 
Bank. This new order has no democratic 
mechanisms for representation, as nation- 
states do: no elections for accountability, no 
public forums for debate. 

Those who want to protest take to the 
streets because that is the form of expres- 
sion available to them. Regardless of the 
hysterical rhetoric of the media, these 
hundreds of thousands of people should 
not be called anti-globalization. The pro- 
testers are indeed united against the pre- 
sent form of capitalist globalization, 
against the globalization of wealth and the 
globalization of impoverishment. 

But the vast majority of them are not 
against globalization as such. The move- 
ment is pro-globalization, but it is an 
alternative globalization movement — 
one that seeks to eliminate the outrageous 
inequalities between rich and poor and 
between the powerful and the powerless, 
affirming that a better future of self-deter- 
mination is possible for the world’s losers. 

As President Bush was preparing to go 
off to Genoa, he often repeated his 
mantra: “Trade creates jobs; jobs are new 
hope for the world’s poor; when we pro- 
mote open trade, we promote political 
freedom.” And with furrowed brow he 
gravely said again and again of the 
demonstrators in the streets: “They seek 
to shut down meetings because they want 
to shut down free trade.... Make no mis- 
take — those who protest free trade are no 
friends of the poor. Those who protest 
free trade seek to deny them their best 
hope for escaping poverty.” 

And we can expect more of this befog- 
ging cant as the campaign for Fast Track, 
behind the mask of whatever new name, 
boils up again. But the issue is not “free” 
trade or “open” trade, which are hardly 
even possible given the power structures 
of the current international order. The 
issue is rather fair trade. And both 
NAFTA and the proposed FTAA are so 
fatally flawed in favor of corporate profits 


that there is no chance for anything like a 
fair shake for workers or consumers in 
anything called a free trade agreement. 

For the faith community and all who 
care about economic and social justice for 
the whole human family, the struggle over 
FTAA will be the defining political issue 
of the coming several years. The call to 
each of us is to become informed, to set 
up circles of shared information and 
analysis in our local congregations and 
communities, and to address our legisla- 
tors with effective political persuasion. 

Maude Barlow lays out the challenge 
in the forceful conclusion to her analysis. 

“If the terms and recommendations of 
the FTAA Negotiating Groups are the 
substantive base for a hemisphere trade 
act, the whole process is totally unaccept- 
able and the citizens of the Americas must 
work to defeat it entirely.... Every single 
social program, environmental regulation 
and natural resource is at risk under the 
proposed FTAA. As it appears to stand 
now, there is no possible collaboration to 
make this trade pact acceptable... 

“As long as they are based on a differ- 
ent set of fundamental assumptions, such 
as the U.N. Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights and strong environmental 
rules, citizens would be prepared to enter 
into a process to develop closer ties with 
one another and around the world. 
However, it cannot start with the assump- 
tions and goals of the current FTAA. 

“This process must begin by revisiting 
current international trade agreements 
such as the WTO and NAFTA; it is time 
for a new international trading system 
based on the foundations of democracy, 
sustainability, diversity and development, 
and much good work is being done on 
these alternatives. Most important, the 
world of international trade can no longer 
be the exclusive domain of sheltered 
elites, trade bureaucrats and corporate 
power brokers. When they understand 


- what is at stake in this hemispheric nego- 


tiation, the peoples of the Americas and 
the Caribbean will mobilize to defeat it. It 
is the fate it deserves.” 
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SEVENTY ~<; 


Tomorrow I turn seventy. I want you 
to understand right away that I ain’t 
no fool. I know what a man born and 
raised.in America should have and 
shouldn’t have. I read the Herald. 


I listen to fellow veterans 
in the shelter. 


aA\) 
A 
by George Wynn 


emorial Day in the new cen- 

tury. Maybe it ain’t right 

that I got the holiday blues. 

I mean I’m feeling bitter. 
Tomorrow I turn seventy. I want you to 
understand right away that I ain’t no fool. 
I know what a man born and raised in 
America should have and shouldn’t have. 
I read the Herald. I listen to fellow veter- 
ans in the shelter. I been around. I know 
what the score is. 

Another long day of panhandling on 
Washington Street. This morning I’m post- 
ed in front of the State Street T Station. I 
tuck in my Bruins T-shirt over my beer 
belly, then rub my bushy eyebrows. Aging 
sure came with a powerful suddenness. My 
Parkinson fingers tremble as I bend down 
to tie my unlaced work boots. 

Now I’m ready. “Spare some change, 
spare some change.” The drone of my 
own voice not only wakes me but jacks 
me up like a shot of Starbucks’ overroast- 
ed coffee. I’m doing great with the foreign 
tourists photographing the Old South 
Meeting House. 


we go way back to the Revolution,” I lie. 
But it’s good for a bit of United Kingdom 


by Nate Bernhardt 


uring my latest daydream, entitled 
“Affordable Housing: Living Well, 
Or Living Hell?”, I was privileged 
to interview Hector Amos, the homeless 
man who won $50 million in the lottery. 
“Mister Amos,” I began over lunch, 
“how did you invest your fifty million?” 
“Socked the whole works inta real 
he answered. “Built a buncha 
affordable apartment buildings. Wanna 
see the latest one?” 
“Sure,” I said. 
_ When we entered the building, I was 


-_ astonished at its appearance. “You said this 


was the last building you built?” I asked. 
“Yep. The boys are just puttin’ the fin- 
ishin’ touches on it now.” 


“But it looks like it’s been here forev- 


er! Water dripping from the’ ceilmg, bro- 
ken windows, holes in the drywall, trash 
all over the place and it’s colder than hell 
in here.” 

“Yep. The boys really did a number on 
this baby. It ain’t easy findin’ building 
materials in the city aime: How ‘bout that 
air conditioning?” 

“You've got air conditioning?’ «~~ 

“Sure do. Ain’t it;workin’ great?" / 

“You’ve got the air conditioning on 
now? But it’s the middle of the winter!” 

“Standard operating procedure in all 
my buildings!” ; i 

“T or Ee you leave the heat on all 
summer.” 

“Sure do,” he replied smugly. 

Suddenly a fat man in a hard hat 
rushed up to him. “All finished, boss.” 
“Great job, Greasy,” Amos told him. “Got 


“Are you a native?” a 
charming Scotch couple asks. “Oh yes, 


ag 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


compassion, two bucks worth. 

Then Barney arrives on the scene. 
“Revolutionary blood?” he exclaims sar- 
castically. “Hell, you’re a whiner from 
way back.” We exchange insults for the 
next hour. My good karma goes bad. An 
old bag, now typical of the passers-by, 
screws up her face as she eyes my paper 
cup as if it contains cyanide. She shakes 
her head grumbling, “He’s probably 
gonna get drunk again.” 

“You’re screwing up my business, 
Barney.” He shakes his head. “Business, 
the almighty God. American opium.” 

Barney, he’s ten years younger, says 
everything is business. I met him at the 
Pine Street Inn years ago. We’ve been on- 
and-off friends. If truth be told, mostly 
off. Anyway, he claims even shelters 
make a bundle per head. Homelessness 
will be around as long as some good-for- 
nothing can make a killing. 

Last week I’m panhandling by Merrill 
Lynch, and Barney the genius goes cyni- 
cal: “Invest in homelessness.” I’ll be 
damned if two Wall Street types didn’t 
deposit two tens in my cup. The sweet 
smell of greenbacks as fresh as Spring. 
Maybe Barney’s right, everybody courts 
Madame Capitalism. 

Barney stands slightly under six feet in 


A Full-Service Slumlord 


everything ready for the grand opening?” 

“Right down the hall in the last room, 
boss. We’re just waitin’ fer the paper- 
hangers.” 

Moments later, the three of us were 
standing in a room with a group of con- 
struction workers and two cages. Amos 
shook hands with each man and congratu- 
lated him on a job well done. Then the 
paperhangers walkedin. 

“All finished, boss,” one of them told 
Amos. 

“Show this reporter a sample of our 
new wallpaper,” he replied. The paper- 
hanger handed me a swatch. 

“But this wallpaper is covered with 
eviction notices,” I objected to Amos. 

He ignored me. “Okay boys. Fire one!” 
Someone opened a cage and dozens of 
rats scurried out and dispersed throughout 
the building. “Fire two!” This time it was 
cockroaches. 

“Damn!” he eoanecd to the workers. 
“We've done it again. We’ve provided 
low-cost housing for the homeless!” 

. “But why did you release all those 


- rats? All those roaches?” I demanded. 


“So. the homeless people won’t have to 
bring their own. You must know how 
these people-are.Every: timisthey: get 
lucky enough 40 find:a!placesto live; the 
first thing: they’ do:is dump aibunch of-rats 
and roaches ‘out-of ‘their backpacks. But 


‘when I rent somebody one of my fur- 


nished apartments, I make sure they are 
furnished — if you know what I mean.” 
“Generous of you,” I sneered.’ 
“Oh thank you,” he gushed. “I’ve 
always prided myself on being a full-ser- 
vice slumlord.” 


height. He’s lean, wiry and fit. He’s 


dressed in beige trousers, gray sweatshirt 


cut off at the elbows, and spit-shine black 
polished dress shoes. He makes chump 
change as a bootblack. Surviving on the 
street means more to him than succeeding 
in the society he lives in. I guess he’s rec- 
onciled himself with his circumstances 
better than me. 

Barney’s a tough ex-drill instructor 
gone alkie. He claims he can distinguish 
who’s a survivor and who’s not. The test 
is whether the street is the enemy or a 
friend. My burned-out soul finds no 
meaning in Barney’s distorted sincerity. 

Today I tell him how weary I’ve been 
feeling. “Hang in there, Hank,” he raps 
me on my back. “You can handle it.” Like 
usual, I always nod. “Stretch yourself to 
the limit,” he pontificates. Imagine him a 
bona fide loser at Suffolk Downs saying 
that. But that’s Barney — always playing 
a role. Me, I ain’t good at that. “Think 
young,” he says, hoisting his arms in front 
of my face. Tattoos of a luscious woman 
on each arm that would give any man a 
real rush bombard my vision. It’s like 
Barney has to compulsively impose his 
non-existent rank. 

Finally he leaves. A husky jock type 
approaches, handing me a Big Mac. “I 
had a two-for-one coupon,” he explains. 


“T bet you were a veteran.” I nod. “Take 


my fries and coke too,” he exclaims. 
“Thanks,” he adds. 

I stand dumbfounded as he hurries off. 
I chuckle; I was no Joe Palooka combat 
hero. I was an M.P. in Korea who shuttled 
off rabble-rousers to the V.D. clinic for 
their penicillin shots. I’d like to believe 
that the last laugh was on me; but when 
one has spent more nights on the street 


THE HOMELESS HOROSCOPE 


by Nate Bernhardt 


LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 


than off, the last laugh is never on him. 
McDonalds meal under my belt, it 
begins to pour as I straggle down 


- Washington Street. I huddle inside a store- 


front entrance as the rain falls in sheets 
drenching me to the skin. Memories of old- 
time movie theatres entrance me. The 
Laugh Movie. RKO Keith. The Stuart 
Theatre. The Olympia. The State. The 
Publix. Only the marquee from the 
Paramount remains. Across the street, 
oblivious to the shower, a kinky Mohawker 
makes out with his combat-boot-attired 
babe. Oh to be young again! Oh well, the 
old Boston is as over as my life. 

Midnight. After three hours of sleeping 
upright on a bench in front of the Star 
Market by the Prudential, I decide on 
King Oscar sardines and a loaf of Wonder 
bread. Back to the bench. Only one 
thought spins through my mind: I’m get- 
ting too old for this. Between bites of my 
snack I scribble on a housing application. 

I hear footsteps. I stare up into 
Barney’s perplexed face. He gives me a 
sour look as if I were a Paris Island reject. 

“Giving up,” he reproaches. I say noth- 
ing. “You can handle it.” 

I shake my head. “No, I can’t! My 
nerves are used up. Nothing in reserve.” 

“What’s eating you?’ Barney grumbles. 

“T’m tired, real tired.” 

“Life is a strenuous journey.” 

“T don’t need a guide, Barney. I need . 
regular sleep.” 

Barney starts to walk off in disgust. 

“Where you heading Barney?” 

“Nowhere.” 

My hands shake as I clasp my pen 
tightly and sign my name on the applica- 
tion. I reach for a stamp in my pocket and 
seal the envelope, then finish my sardines. 


You’ll know you’re truly homeless when you’ re afraid 


you’re not getting enough cholesterol. 


SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 

The good news is that the Chronicle finally reports on 
your plight in a front-page story about the homeless. The 
bad news is that they describe you as “Public Enemy 
Number One” after you panhandle their news staff. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21) 
Sometimes you are your own worst enemy, Sagittarius. 
While it made sense to meet with the Chronicle editors to 
try to convice them to improve their anti-homeless bias, 
why did you have to go dressed as a Komodo dragon? 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) 
The D.C. cops refuse to let you sleep next to the Vietnam 
wall memorial because your name isn’t on it. If only you 


were dead, you could finally get some sleep. 


AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 

Act your age, Aquarius. Granted, it’s a drag being busted 
by the cops for illegal camping, but dressing up like a Cub 
Scout and saying you’re at a “Jamboree” is undignified. 


PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 


Your generosity is inspiring, Pisces. It was so nice of you 
to sell your 1999 BMW to that little old lady for $75. But I 
could have sworn that was your landlord’s car... 


ARIES (March 21- April 19) 


Irony abounds. You will get lost in a desperate attempt to 
“find yourself.” (I don’t know what that means either.) 


TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 


True to your habit of always doing everything ass-backwards, you will first beome a 
born-again Christian, next enter the Betty Ford Clinic, then become addicted to drugs 
and alcohol, and finally become a major rock star. 


GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


There was an old lady from Kent/ Who never could pay her rent | 


4-Her check was so late/ That her landlord’s irate/ Now she has to live in a tent! 


>CANCER (June 21- July 22) 
| Catch-22 strikes again, Cancer. You’re a bigot because you hate Gypsies, and you 


‘hate Gypsies because you’re afraid they’re going to call you a bigot. 


LEO (July 23 - August 22) 


Your helpmate doesn’t help. You discover you have Parkinson’s Disease; but when 
you tell your wife, she tells you to give it right back to that lousy bum, Parkinson. 


VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 


Remember Bernhardt’s Law: The only advantage of cigarette smoking is that it gives 
you something to do while facing a firing squad. You can only utilize this adage once. 
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‘Welcome to the Monkey House’ 


The System, after all, still stinks, and innocent people suffer in the corrupt cities 


The System rules the streets, 


the parks, the alleys, and any 
piece of land big enough for 
a blade of grass to grow 
through a crack in the con- 
crete. And The System grows 
more ruthless every day. 


by Robert Stevens 


aving in the past touted the 

advantages of being clean and 

sober, and being a “productive 

member of society,” I would be 
remiss if I said that all clouds have a myth- 
ical silver lining and all society under the 
sun smiles down upon those who are not 
under the influence as they live their lives 
as they see fit. The System, after all, still 
stinks, and innocent people suffer. 

This statement alone is incongruous 
with what is taught in many 12-step meet- 
ings and recovery homes, which often 
teach that we must take responsibility for 
our actions and our consequences. Some 
of those who attempt to help the homeless 
and substance abusers demand that the 
victim first admit that he or she is not a 
victim of the police, the courts, and soci- 
ety’s brutality; whatever happens to a per- 
son is his or her own damn fault. 

At best, one might say that this is true 
for perhaps one-quarter of the homeless 
and substance abuse problems in America: 
but that’s just a shot in the dark based on 
personal experience and observation. The 

hard, cold fact remains that, drunk or sober 
in this “land of the free,” we cannot unroll 
our sleeping ‘bags in the park or any other 
“public” place without meeting hostility, 
prohibition, and punishment. 

The System rules the streets, the parks, 
the alleys, and any piece of land big 
enough for a blade of grass to grow 
through a crack in the earth or concrete. 
And The System is becoming more ruth- 
less and clever every day, or at least during 
election time. “Cracking down” is now the 
catchword on the lips of many would-be 
successful politicians. With the exception 
of the steak-fed, mobile-home pilots, the 
carefree Kerouac days are coming to an 
end for freedom-loving Americans who are 


sick of paying through the nose for four 


walls and a toilet. 

The System routinely molds the home- 
less man or woman into clockwork oranges 
that are user-friendly and pose no danger to 
themselves or the public — who, having 
washed their hands of the homeless, look 

on’ as the | :crucifixions commence. 
Meanwhile, some. of those who have been 
“cracked. down” upon fall through the 
cracks and. intoa meaningless existence. 

_ ) There was a time — a few years ago, in 
‘fic when the homeless were safe from 


“prosecution and persecution as long as they 


could. remain. -out of sight (and out of 
mind). For’ many homeless people, this is 
‘exactly what they wanted, a Thoreau-like 


peaceful corner of the planet to live a sim- 
‘ple life unencumbered by the greed and 


lusts of the materialistic Great Unwashed. 
Then the powers that be, goaded by the 


fearful mob, began organizing a grand- 


scale foxhunt, sending in the hounds to 
drag the homeless out of their safe burrows 
to be gutted and skinned. Those living in 
vehicles were ransacked and impounded, 
those in the drainage ditches and bushes 
were burned out like Apaches, and those in 
the country were rounded up like escaped 
slaves. As it stands now, the homeless are 
running out of places to hide. 

Ah, the country! It used to be that 
hardly anyone really gave a damn who 
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Alone, isolated, and depressed, homeless men and women 
occupy a fertile mindscape where the seeds of suicide can __ 
ripen as they consider their past failures; present: miseries, 
and uncertain futures of humiliation and pain. Alcohol and 
drugs may become a temporary lifesaver, offering a bridge 
of oblivion over the void of death. 


lived or camped out in the country, beach- 
es, and deserts as long as they minded 
their own business; but now these places 
are prime real estate for the Korbel- 
quaffing elite, locales where homeless 
men or women are an unsettling sight, and 
a minority person is a dangerous threat to 
the neighborhood. The country isn’t much 
country anymore, and those who pay a 
half-million dollars for a home become 
distressed at the sight of a homeless 
nature-lover, drunk or sober, pissing on a 
creosote bush in the desert. 

In a place like, say, Palos Verdes or 
Beverly Hills, a homeless person could 
‘get lost ‘walking past the fragrant flowers, 
trees, and topiary of these attractive areas 
as they take in the sights and smells; but 


they need not fear, because within 15°to 


30 minutes Officer Crackdown will show 
up to give them:a ride back to “where they 
belong” or to jail, cuffing them to be sure 
they won’t injure themselves. on the 
American Beauty rosebushes. ..__.. 

So, it’s back to the city we go, the 
homeless and mentally ill jailed or jetti- 
soned like cargo from a ‘sinking ship. The 
city, an ocean of brutality, crime, prejudice, 
and ignorance where a man or woman-with 
a knapsack on his or her shoulder is regard- 
ed with the same disdain reserved for man- 
hole covers — as things to be stepped oyer 
or avoided. The city, with its bottomless pit 
of welfare and homeless programs, work 
programs, Section 8 programs, foodlines, 
and so on, ad absurdum. The city, where 
homeless men or women are often beaten, 
burned, raped, slashed, and harassed like 
the oppressed Christians of Rome. 

It is no wonder that the © of Gilead 
for the ravaged, city-dwelling homeless is 


a taste of anything that will bring obliv- 
ion, such as drugs or alcohol. Sometimes, 
but not always, this self-medication can 
lead to addiction, adding even more anxi- 
ety to a tormented soul’s survival. 

For some, substance abuse is the last 
hope to save oneself from certain death. 
Alone, isolated, and depressed, homeless 
men and women occupy a fertile mind- 
scape where the seeds of suicide can ripen 
as they consider their past failures, present 
miseries, and uncertain futures of humilia- 
tion, intimidation, and pain. In many cir- 
‘cumstances, alcohol and drugs become, lit- 
erally, a temporary lifesaver, offering ‘a 
bridge of oblivion over the void of death:: 
+. Substance abuse offers a choice to 
those who are-at the end of their ropes, 
because it is‘a mental and spiritual death 
which ‘closely resembles:a physical death 
— without the finality of “real”: death. On 
the other'hand, a‘drink or a toke on:a 
beautiful day sometimes enables a person 
to tune out the extraneous noise and com- 
motion: of ‘the surroundings and to 
enhance the pleasures of the moment, 
rather than just using anes and alcohol to 
escape a harsh reality. 

As with the rich and the “productive 
members of society,” controlled sub- 
istances!allow the:>homeless? too, to relax, 
ainwind, andoptetend:to be carefree, satu- 
etated with the warmth of life and hope. So 
‘while substance abuse‘isn’t socially 
acceptable, it sometimes makes you want 
to stick around long enough to see what 
the hell will happen next. 

And what exactly is The System? Like 
the Biblical demon, it is Legion, and it 
multiplies like cockroaches. Myriad laws, 
municipal codes and residential codes are 
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created and enforced specifically to keep 
the homeless moving and on their guard, 
or to make them move away. And these 
codes and laws do not apply to everyone. 

For example, with my haircut, clean 
clothes, and shaven face, I could easily 
walk into a restaurant in San Pedro and 
use the bathroom; but if I were to wear 
my work clothes, a three-day beard, and 
the smell of sweat on my body, I might as 
well piss in the alley. Suppose I do piss in 
the alley (and I still do sometimes), and a 
policeman sees me zipping up my pants; I 
have just broken the law, and must pay a 
fine. If I don’t pay the fine, a warrant is 
issued, and if I am ever arrested for jay- 
walking (and I have been several times), I 
face some jail time. , 

Therefore, drunk or sober, the home- 
less person is almost forced to be a law- 
breaker. The things that most people take 
for granted, i.e., cooking, using the bath- 
room, sleeping, exploring, are crimes for 
those who do not have an address, phone 
number, and a driver’s license. So it goes 
with The System. 

Last of all, although dealing with The 
System, the city, and society becomes a 
form of relentless warfare, the chances of 
survival are better if a person is clean and 
sober. The System will always be slow to 
change; therefore, we must change to 
meet the challenges of living in a some- 
times corrupt, unfair society. What we 
can’t change, we must accept. 

Much support can be gained trom 12- 
step groups or substance abuse programs, 
and many of these support groups can also 
provide help for the homeiess. As any 
recovering addict or alcoholic might 
admit, often the controlled substances 
aren’t as much of a problem ; as our own 
thinking, and the ways that we have been 
taught to live. The System stinks, but it’s 
just “Life on Life’s Terms.” 

As Kurt Vonnegut might 
“Welcome to the Monkey House.” 


say, 


|Can You Hear Me? 
| by Michael Creedon 


I can hear you 

as you’re walking down the street, 
and I can see the way 

you’re clicking your feet, 

but I can’t feel you — 

I guess you’re too discrete. 

I can feel me as I radiate my heat, 
and now you’re running 

like a world-class athlete, 

running from me | 

as I’m down on my knees, 
hands outstretched, saying Please. 


What i is it about me .. 

that scares you so.much, 
Mr. Pass-on-by? 

Is it my need? Is it my eyes? 
Vlineverknow .._., .:} 
but I do know 

I’m hungry. ... 


by Michael Creedon | 
When will the day be gone?.._ 
Day is gone. 
When will the sun-be here? — 
Sun is gone. Zace 

| When willI carry on? 
You’re carried out. 

When can a skeleton panhandle? 
Lots of them panhandle now. 
Where am I going to? 

| You’ re there now. 


| How do you like it 
So far? 
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: 1. I spend an hour or two most days just wandering the 
streets of lower Manhattan looking for patriotism in the 
flesh. I’m rarely disappointed. I visit a firehouse on 
South Street. Engine 4, Ladder 15. These were the fire- 
fighters who answered the first alarm. They raced up 
hundreds of stairs, helped to save thousands of people, 
then radioed that they were in the lobby as the tower col- 
lapsed. On the blackboard [of the firehouse] is an 
announcement that Scott Larsen’s wife had a healthy boy 
on Sept. 13. I scan the list of 14 missing out of 42 from 
this company, and Larsen’s name is among them. 
Patriotism is heroism — risking it all for people you 
don’t even know. 

JONATHAN ALTER (American journalist), “The New Shape of 
a Patriotism,” Newsweek, 1 October 2001. Among the nearly 7,000 miss- 


ing and dead from the tragic events of September 1 lth are more than 
400 members of New York City’s fire and police departments. 


2. September 1, 1939 
I sit in one of the dives 
On Fifty-second Street 
Uncertain and afraid 
As the clever hopes expire 
Of a low dishonest decade: 
Waves of anger and fear 
Circulate over the bright 
And darkened lands of the earth, 
Obsessing our private lives; 
The unmentionable odour of death 


Offends the September night. 
W. H. AUDEN (American poet, 1907-1973), “September 1, 1939,” 1940 


3. We must love one another or die. 
W.H. AUDEN, “September 1, 1939” 


4. It may be that the whole is simple, and that we are 


looking at it from the wrong point of view. 

HENRI BERGSON (French philosopher, 1859-1941), “Dynamic 
Religion,” The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, 19372, ces 
by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton, 1935: : 


. ee 5. A decision is imperative. . Mankind lies § groaning, “Bae . 


sufficiently realize that their future is in their own hands.: 

Theirs is the task of determining first of all whether they’ “ 
want to go on living or not.‘Theirs the responsibility, then, 
for deciding if they want merely to live, or intend to make * 

sn just the extra effort required for fulfilling, even on this 

i refractory planet, the essential function of the universe, 

which is a machine for the making of gods.” 

HENRI BERGSON, ee words, Fhe Two Sources of Morality and 

Religion - Pe 

6. In every age I come back 

To deliver the holy, 
} To destroy the sin of the sinner, 
To establish righteousness. 


BHAGAVAD GITA (Hindu scriptures, 6th century B.C.), translated by 
Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood, 1954 


f 7. Then I was standing on the highest mountain of them _ 

' all.... And I saw that the sacred hoop of my people was 

one of many hoops that made one circle, wide as daylight 

and as starlight, and in the center grew one mighty flow- 

f ering tree to shelter all the children of one mother and 

one father. And I saw that it was holy. 

BLACK ELK (Native American chief, Oglala Nation, 1862-1950), 

Black Elk Speaks, edited by John G. Niehardt (Flaming Arrow), 1961 

8. If God is, whence come evil things? If He is not, 

whence come good? 

BOETHIUS (Roman philosopher, 4802-524 A.D.), The Consolation of 

\ Philosophy, trans. by W. V. Cooper 1981 

, 9. The makers of our Constitution undertook to secure con- 
~ ditions favorable to the pursuit of happiness. They recog- 


AGA, 


crushed beneath the weight of its:own progress: Men do not ° 


Right Mindfulness 

Right Concentration. 
THE BUDDHA (Nepalese founder of Buddhism, 6th century B.C.), 
“The Eightfold Path” 
11. In the depth of winter, I finally learned that within me 
there lay an invincible summer. 
ALBERT CAMUS (French writer, 1913-1960), “Return to Tipasa,” 
Summer, 1954 
12. Courage is rightly esteemed the first of human quali- 
ties because, as has been said, it is the quality which 
guarantees all others. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL (British prime minister, 1874-1965), 
“Alfonso XIII,” Great Contemporaries, 1937 
13. The only wise and safe course is to act from day to day 
in accordance with what one’s own conscience seems to 


decree. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, The Second World War: The Gathering 
Storm, 1948 


14. The glory of human nature lies in our seeming capac- 
ity to exercise conscious control of our own destiny. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL (1874-1965), quoted by C. E. M. Joad, 
“Churchill the Philosopher,” in Charles Eade, editor, Churchill by His 
Contemporaries, 1953 

15. Liberty consists in being able to do anything that 
doesn’t harm others. 


THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND THE CIi7I- 
ZEN, France, Article 4, 26 August 1789 


16. Lipton: If heaven exists, what would you like to hear 
God say when you arrive? 

De Niro: Well, if heaven exists, he’s got a lot of explain- 
ing to do. 

ROBERT De NIRO (American actor), James Lipton television inter- 
view, Inside the Actors Studio, BVO, 7 May 2001 

17. No man is an island, entire of itself.... Any man’s 
death diminishes me because I am involved in mankind; 
and therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; 
it tolls for thee. 


, JOHN DONNE (English poet, 1572?-1631), Devotions upon ae 


Occasions, 1624 


18. Is theré a spiritual reality... which corresponds in his- 


tory to the physical reality which Einstein discovered and 


2 which led to the atomic bomb? Einstein discovered a law 


of physical change: the way to convert a single particle o a 
matter into enormous physical energy. Might there not ~ 
_ also be, as Gandhi’ suggested, ‘an equally inctedible and. 


[as yet] undiscovered law of spiritual change, whereby a 


single person or small community of persons could be 
converted into an enormous spiritual energy capable & 
transforming a society and a world?’ 


JAMES W. DOUGLASS (American human-rights activist), ee 
East to West, 1980 


19, A capacity to change is noes Equally indis- 


_pensable is the capacity to hold fast to that which is good. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES (American secretary-of state, 1888-1959), 
quoted in Colin Bingham, editor, Men and Affairs,:1968. 


_ 20. The eternal mystery of the woud is its GOIRpFchensy: 


bility. 


_. ALBERT EINSTEIN (German-born American physicist, 1879-1955), 


“Physics and Reality,” Journal of the Franklin Institute, March 1936 


21. We shall not cease from exploration 

And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time. 
T. S. ELIOT (American-born English poet, 1888-1965), “Little 
Gidding,” Four Quartets, 1943 
22. The meaning of good and bad is simply helping or 
hurting. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philosopher, 1803-1882), 
journal, 27 August 1838 


23. Every observation of history inspires a confidence 
that we shall not go far wrong; that things will mend. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, “The Young American,” lecture, 


‘: Boston, 7 February 1844 


24. The god of Victory is said to be one-handed, but 
Peace gives victory to both sides. 


mm: nized the significance of man’s spiritual nature, of his feel- 41 PH WALDO EMERSON, journal, September 1867 
ings and of his intellect. They knew that only a part of the eae ae 
pain, pleasure and satisfactions of life are to be found in eo : SHEE Ei nay ROU BIE ateiea ie wall 
material things. They sought to protect Americans in their vail. He is immortal, not because he alone among creatures 
‘0 4 af Sty : . . . a Rests. 
I beliefs, their thoughts, their emotions and their sensations. ee ee ae 
f They conferred, as against the Government, the right to be Copal’ Ot Gaines sie sad SCunCe a Saunas, 
: f wee i WILLIAM. FAULKNER (American writer, 1897-1962), Nobel Prize 
4 - let alone — the a1 compr ehensive of rights and the right (in literature) acceptance address, Stockholm, 10 December 1950 
' most valued by civilized men. 
Ht LOUIS D. BRANDEIS (American Supreme Court associate justice, 1856- 26. O divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 
1941), Olmstead v. United States, 1928 To be consoled as to console; 
i To be understood as to understand; 
- 10. se see To be loved as to love. 
: ce S 2 Ae For it is in giving that we receive; 
aoe ve ea It is in pardoning that we are pardoned. 
| dei OES ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI (Italian saint, 1181?-1226), “The Prayer of St. 
Right Livelihood Francis,” translated by Leo Sherley-Price 
Right Endeavoring 27. In spite of everything I still believe that people are 
Pe on = 
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really good at heart. 
ANNE FRANK (Jewish holocaust victim, 1929-1945), 15 July 1944, The 
Diary of a Young Girl, translated by B. M. Mooyart-Doubleday, 1952 


28. Satisfaction lies in the effort, not in the attainment. 


Full effort is full victory. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (Indian human-rights leader, 1869-1948), 
article in Young India, 9 March 1922 


29. No human being is so bad as to be beyond redemption. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI, article in Young India, 26 March 1931 


30. The greatest need in the world at this moment is the 


transformation of human nature. 
BILLY GRAHAM (American evangelist), “Focus on Hong Kong,” ser- 
mon, television broadcast, 16 August 1997 


31. Character is destiny. 


HERACLITUS (Greek philosopher, 6th century B.C.), On the Universe 


32. God’s dream is not to be alone, to have mankind as a 
partner in the drama of continuous creation. By whatever 
we do, by every act we carry out, we either advance or 
obstruct the drama of redemption. 


ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL (Polish-born American theologian, 
1907-1972), Who Is Man? 1965 


33. The hero in history is the individual to whom we can 
justifiably attribute preponderant influence in determin- 
ing an issue or event whose consequences would have 
been profoundly different if he had not acted as he did. 
SIDNEY HOOK (American philosopher, 1902-1989), The Hero in 
History: A Study in Limitation and Possibility, 1943 

34. Nothing is more powerful than an idea whose time 


has come. 
VICTOR HUGO (French writer, 1802-1885), Histoire d’un crime, 1877 


35. Man’s responsibility and destiny [is] to be an agent 

for the rest of the world in the job of realizing its inherent 

potentialities as fully as possible. It is as if man had been 

suddenly appointed managing director of the biggest 

business of all, the business of evolution — appointed 

without being asked if he wanted it, and without proper 

warning and preparation. What is more, he can’t refuse 

the job. Whether he wants to or not, whether he is con- 

scious of what he is doing or not, he is in point of fact. 

determining the future direction of evolution on this 

earth. That is his inescapable destiny, and the sooner he — 
realizes it and starts believing i in it, the pene for all con-— f 


-\ cerned. . 2 ; { 


JULIAN HUXLEY (English biologist. 1887- 1975), “Transhumanism,” 


- New Bottles for New Wine, 1957 
_36. They shall not hurt or destroy in all ‘my holy moun-— 


tain; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the. 
Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

ISAIAH (Hebrew prophet, 8th century B.C.), Isaiah 11:9 ~ 

37. Fear not, for I am with you, be not dismayed, for I am 
your God; I will strengthen you, I will help you, I will 
uphold you with my victorious HEME hand. 

ISAIAH, Isaiah 41:10, 

38. I form the light, and create darkness; I make peace, 


and create evil; I the Lord do all these things. 
ISATAH, Isaiah 45:7 


39. [The problem is an] uneasiness [which], reduced to 
its simplest terms, is a sense that there is something 
wrong about us as we naturally stand. The solution is a 
sense that we are saved from the wrongness by making 
proper connection with the higher powers. 

WILLIAM JAMES (American philosopher, 1842-1910), The Varieties 
of Religious Experience: A Study in Human Nature, 1902 

40. We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON (American president, 1743-1826), Declaration 
of Independence, 4 July 1776 


41. Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be a 


the children of God. 
JESUS (Hebrew founder of Christianity, A.D. Ist century), Matthew 5: 9 


42. Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 
JESUS, Matthew 7:12 


43. Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind... 


“Where were you when I laid the foundation of the earth?” 
JOB 38:1-4, 7th century B.C. 


44. God is love. 
JOHN (Christian apostle, A.D. 1st century), 7 John 4:8 


45. Let us not accept violence as the way to peace. Let us 
instead begin by respecting true freedom: The resulting 

peace will be able to satisfy the world’s expectations; for 
it will be a peace built on justice, a peace founded on the 


incomparable dignity of the free human being. 
JOHN PAUL II (Polish pope), message from the Vatican for World 
Peace Day, | January 1981 


46. There are some things one can only achieve by a 
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deliberate leap in the opposite direction. 
FRANZ KAFKA (Czech writer, 1883-1924), quoted in Gustav 
Janouch, Conversations with Kafka, translated by Goronwy Rees, 1953 


47. The spiritual journey is one that we must take “alone 
together,” in the same way that a good marriage involves 
a dance between solitude and communion. The life of the 
spirit entails a continuous alternation between retreating 
into oneself and going out into the world: it’s an inward- 
outward journey. There is a solitary part to it, but that 
solitude helps us to develop richer and more in-depth 
relationships with our friends, our children, our commu- 
nity, and the political world. It’s always a back-and-forth. 
SAM KEEN (American psychologist), Scott London radio interview, 
The Sun, October 1999 

48. I know there is a God — and I see a storm coming; If 


he has a place for me, I believe that I am ready. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY (American president, 1917-1963), words written 
on a slip of paper found by his secretary Evelyn Lincoln following a 
disappointing meeting with Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev in 
Vienna, June 1961, quoted in E. Lincoln, My Twelve Years with John F. 
Kennedy, 1965. Sixteen months later, in October 1962, the Cuban 
Missile Crisis brought the world to the brink of nuclear war. 


49. Never have the nations of the world had so much to 
lose, or so much to gain. Together we shall save our plan- 
et, or together we shall perish in its flames. Save it we 
can — and save it we must — and then we shall earn the 
eternal thanks of mankind and, as peacemakers, the eter- 
nal blessings of God. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY, United Nations address, New York City, 25 
September 1961 


50. I have a dream that my four little children will one 
day live in a nation where they will not be judged by the 
color of their skin but by the content of their character. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. (American human-rights leader, 1929- 
1968), “I Have a Dream” speech, Washington, 28 August 1963 

51. I believe that unarmed truth and unconditional love 


will have the final word in reality. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., Nobel Peace Prize acceptance address, 
Oslo, 11 December 1964 ; 

52. As a professor, I tended to think of history as run by 
impersonal forces. But when you see it in practice, you 
see the difference personalities make. 


HENRY A. KISSINGER (German-born American secretary of state), 
1974, epigraph in Walter Isaacson, Kissinger: A Biography, 1992 


53. God’s Way is gain that works no harm. - 

LAO-TZU (Chinese founder of Taoism, 6th cent. B.C.), The Way of 
Life, translated by R. B. Blakney, 1955 

54. I must save this government if possible. What I can- 
not do, of course I will not do; but it may as well be 
understood, once for all, that I shall not surrender this 
game leaving any available card unplayed. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN (American president, 1809-1865), closing sen- 
tences, letter to Reverdy Johnson, 26 July 1862 

55. The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficul- 
ty, and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is 


new, so we must think anew and act anew. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Second Annual Message to Congress, | 
December 1862 


56. With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan — to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just, and a lasting 


peace, among ourselves, and with all nations. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, closing sentence, Second Inaugural Address, 
4 March 1865 


57. The great question is, can war be outlawed from the 
world? If so, it would mark the greatest advance in civiliza- 
tion since the Sermon on the Mount... It would not only cre- 
ate new moral and spiritual values, it would produce an eco- 
nomic wave of prosperity that would raise the world’s stan- 
dard of living beyond anything ever dreamed of by man. 
DOUGLAS MacARTHUR (American general, 1880-1864), “War Is No 


Longer a Medium of Practical Settlement of International Differences,” 
American Legion address, Los Angeles, 26 January 1955 


58. Return to me, and I will return to you, says the Lord 


of hosts. 
MALACHI (Hebrew prophet, 6th? century B.C.), Malachi 3:7 


59. Your freedom and mine cannot be separated. 
NELSON MANDELA (South African president), message written in 
prison and delivered by his daughter Zindzi Mandela, speech, Soweto, 


10 February 1985 


60. He has showed you, O man, what is good; and what 
does the Lord require of you but to do justice, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with your God? 

MICAH (Hebrew prophet, 8th century B.C.), Micah 6:8 


61. No great improvements in the lot of mankind are pos- 
sible until a great change takes place in the fundamental 


constitution of their modes of thought. 

JOHN STUART MILL (English philosopher, 1806-1873), 
Autobiography, 1873 

62. I call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that I have set before you life and death, blessing 
and curse; therefore choose life, that you and your 
descendants may live. 

MOSES (Hebrew prophet, 14th? century B.C.), Deuteronomy 30:19 


63. Do you love your Creator? Love your fellow-beings 
first. 

MUHAMMAD (Arab founder of Islam, A.D. 5702-632), The Sayings 
of Muhammad, translated by Abdullah Al-Suhrawardy, 1941 


64. He who knows his own self knows God. 
MUHAMMAD, The Sayings of Muhammad 


65. Kindness is the mark of faith; and whoever has not 
kindness has not faith. 
MUHAMMAD, The Sayings of Muhammad 


66. If mankind is to escape its programmed self-extinc- 
tion, the God who saves us will not descend from the 


machine: he will rise up again in the human soul. 
LEWIS MUMFORD (American sociologist, 1895-1990), The Pentagon 
of Power: The Myth of the Machine, 1970 


67. Walk tall as the trees; live strong as the mountains; be 
gentle as the spring winds; keep the warmth of summer in 


your heart, and the Great Spirit will always be with you. 
NATIVE AMERICAN CHANT, 19th century, quoted in 
Helen Nearing, “Twilight and Evening Star,” Loving and Leaving the 
Good Life, 1992 

68. Before judging someone, walk two moons in his 
moccasins. 

NATIVE AMERICAN SAYING 


69. When two paths open before you, take the harder one. 


NEPALESE SAYING, quoted in the film Himalaya, 2001 


70. The secret of rulership is to combine a belief in one’s 


infallibility with the power to learn from past mistakes. 
GEORGE ORWELL (English writer, 1903-1950), Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, 1949 


71. Such is the irresistible nature of truth that all it asks, 
and all it wants, is the liberty of appearing. 


THOMAS PAINE (English-born American philosopher, 1737- 180°), 
introduction to The Rights of Man, 1792 


72. All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 


ALEXANDER POPE (English poet, 1688-1744), An Essay on n Man, 1734 


73. My belief has always been... that wherever in this 
land any individual’s Constitutional rights are being 
unjustly denied, it is the obligation of the federal govern- 
ment — at point of bayonet if necessary — to restore 
that individual’s Constitutional rights. 

RONALD REAGAN (American president), news ee 
Washington, 17 May 1983 ; 

74. Life is so precious. Please, please, let’s love one 
another, live each day, reach out to each other, be kind to 
each other. Peace be with you. God is great. 

JULIA ROBERTS (American actor), closing words of her talk during a 
nationally televised benefit for the September 11th victims and their 
families, “America: A Tribute to Heroes,” 21 September 2001 

75. In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we 
look forward to a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms: freedom of speech and expression, 
freedom of every person to worship God in his own way, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear. That is no 
vision of a distant millennium. It is-a definite basis fora 
kind of world attainable in our own time and generation. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT (American president, 1882-1945), con- 


densed, “Four Freedoms” speech before a joint session of Congress, 6 
January 1941 


76. In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 

the people march. 
In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 

keeps, the people march: 

“Where to? what next?” 

CARL SANDBURG (American poet, 1878-1967), closing lines, The 
People, Yes, 1936 
77. It would be disrespectful of the dead to in any way 
minimize the catastrophe that has overtaken New York. 
Yet at the same time we must keep room in our minds for 
the fact that it could have been worse. To lose two huge 
buildings and the people in them is one thing; to lose all 
of Manhattan — or much, much more — is another. The 
emptiness in the sky can spread. We have been warned. 
JONATHAN SCHELL (American writer), closing paragraph, “A Hole 
in the World,” Nation, 1 October 2001 
78. Only if we know that we have actually descended 
into infernal regions where nothing awaits us but “the 
cold death of society and the extinguishing of all civi- 
lized relations,” can we summon the courage and imagi- 


nation needed for a “turning around,” a metanoia. 
E. F. SCHUMACHER (German-born British economist, 1911-1977), 
epilogue to A Guide for the Perplexed, 1977 


100 THOUGHTS FOR A TIME OF TROUBLES 


79. Slowly in our European thought comes the notion 
that ethics has not only to do with mankind but with the 
animal creation as well. This begins with St. Francis of 
Assisi.... Ethics is reverence for ail life. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER (German theologian 1875-1965), “Religion 
and Modern Civilization,” Christian Century, 28 November 1934 


80. This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 


Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (English playwright, 1654-1616), Hamlet, 1600 


81. We are members one of another; so that you cannot 
injure or help your neighbor without injuring or helping 
yourself. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (Irish playwright, 1856-1950), preface to 
Androcles and the Lion, 1912 


82. You see things; and you say, “Why?” But I dream 
things that never were; and I say, “Why not?” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, Back to Methuselah: A Metabiological 
Pentateuch, 1921 


83. We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 

and women are created equal. * 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON (American human-rights leader, 

1815-1902), Declaration of Sentiments, First Woman’s Rights 

Convention, Seneca Falls (New York), 19 July 1848 


84. “Tis not the dying for a faith that’s so hard... 
living up to it that is difficult. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (English writer, 1811-1863), 
The History of Henry Esmond, 1852 


“tis the 


85. If a man does not keep pace with his companions, 


perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU (American philosopher, 1817-1862), 
“Conclusion,” Walden; or Life in the Woods, 1854 


86. We are now moving into a chapter of human history 
in which our choice is going to be, not between a whole 
world and shredded-up world, but between one world and 
no world. I believe that the human race is going to 
choose life and good, not death and evil. I therefore 
believe in the imminence of one world, and I believe that, 
in the 21st century, human life is going to be a unity 


again in all its aspects and activities. 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (English historian, 1889-1975), “It Is, ‘One 


_ World or No World,’” New York Times Magazine, 5 April 1964 


87. God’s love is unlimited, but... his power is not. 


ARNOLD J. TONE sexperiennes,. 1969 . pipet ne eee j 

88. While we are contending for our own peed : \ 
~~. 

should be very cautious of violating the rights of con- 

science in others, ever considering that God alone is the 

judge of the hearts of men, and to him only in this case, 

they are answerable. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON (American president, 1732-1799), letter to w 

Benedict Arnold, 14 September 1775 

89. Not I, nor anyone else can travel that road e you, 


You must travel it for yourself. 
WALT WHITMAN (American poet, 1819-1893), “Song of Myself, As 
1855, Leaves of Grass, 1855-1892 


90. Life is about becoming more than we are. 
OPRAH WINFREY (American television talk-show host), Charlie 
Rose television interview, PBS, 29 October 1998 


91. God is one in all; all are one. in God. 


92. Holy are You, O Lord, our God, 
Maker and Ruler of the universe. 
As the hour of judgment nears, 
we turn our hearts and minds to You. 
Forgive us the wrongs we have done You 
as we forgive You the wrongs you have done us. 
And strengthen our resolve 
to serve You in truth and righteousness 
that Your kingdom be established on earth forever. 


93. No way out but forward. 


94. The measure of understanding is compassion: the 
measure of love is forgiveness. 


95. The path to enlightenment is strewn with deeds of 
lovingkindness. = 


96. The power we gain over others is the power we lose 
over ourselves. ae 


97. Their faith is small who sacrifice reason to it, 


98. There is a universal moral law obedience to which is 
freedom. o 


99. Were God not seeking us, we would not a 


100. Why not give love a chance? We’ ve tried everything 
else. 


28K ROK KR KKK EEE 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's 
Quotationary, a collection of more than 20,000 quotations cho- 
sen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 
1999, and The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor 
Quotationary. Both books are available in Bay Area bookstores. 
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The Patron Saint of Participatory Journalism 


by Terry Messman 


illiam Lloyd Garrison was 
a journalist, but he was far 
more than a _ neutral 
reporter sitting on the side- 
lines. The crusading editor was an indis- 
pensable part of the abolitionist move- 
ment, and did perhaps more than anyone 
to build a movement to abolish slavery for 
good, according to Henry Mayer, in his 
award-winning biography All On Fire: 
William Lloyd Garrison and the Abolition 
of Slavery (St. Martin’s Griffin, 1998.) 
Mayer calls Garrison the most signifi- 
cant abolitionist in U.S. history, and writes 
that The Liberator “remains today a sterling 
and unrivaled example of personal journal- 
ism in the service of civic idealism.” 
Garrison stepped beyond the safety of 
objectiv journalism’ S neutral zone, and 


f tment to social change. The radical 


, libel by a jury and sentenced to 
diiths in Baltimore Jail. 


be persecuted, imprisoned and 
for advocating African rights... 

That declaration could be the credo of the 
j ai st of conscience, and the moment 


demo¢racy movement in newsprint has 
given rise to grass-roots homeless news- 


i le very poor. While the main- 
stream Media stereotype and editorially 
“homeless people as a detriment to 
iéfce and tourism, homeless advo- 
eak up and fight back through a 
etwork of populist newspapers. 
the North American Street 
r Association (NASNA) held its 
nference in San Francisco in late 
#1, street newspaper editors from 
le country marched on the offices 


of an Francisco Chronicle, and held 
a spi protest to denounce the suppos- 
edlysmjective Chronicle for publishing 


f anti-homeless news articles and 


editoggggs, while failing to report the truth 
abo istemic economic inequality and 
the affedable housing crisis. 


; e Martin, the editor of Street 
published by the Coalition on 
ssness, deplored the current state 
tive journalism. “I think it’s an 
40nal effort to maintain the status 
quo, * ‘he said. “I think that the thing that 
frightens the mainstream media most in 
this country right now is any opinion or 
voice that is outside the norm. - 

“We see people with real legitimate 


The pictorial heading of William Lloyd Garrison’s fiery newspaper. 


1831, a grand jury in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, indicted Garrison for distributing 
incendiary matter; and a vigilance associa- 
tion in Columbia, South Carolina, posted a 
$1,500 reward for the capture and convic- 
tion of anyone circulating The Liberator. 

The Georgia legislature offered a 
$5,000 reward for anyone who abducted 
Garrison and brought him to the state to 
be tried for seditious libel. Garrison 
responded by denouncing the legislators 
for setting a price on his head as “a bribe 
to kidnappers.” In 1835, a mob in 
Charleston, South Carolina, burned 
Garrison in effigy. On September 10, 
1835, a Boston mob erected a gallows on 
Garrison’s doorstep at midnight, with two 
hangman’s notes dangling as a grim warn- 
ing to the outspoken editor. 

A few weeks later, on October 21, 1835, 
a violent mob abducted Garrison from a 
meeting of the Boston Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, bound him with a rope, 
and dragged him into the street to face a 
crowd of several thousand howling for him 
to be hanged. The journalist was then 
imprisoned on order of Boston’s mayor, 
supposedly for his own protection; but 
Mayor Lyman double-crossed Garrison 


causes, like Act Up activists trying to get 
more money for AIDS research, or home- 
less activists trying to get more money for 
housing, or antiwar activists fighting 
against Star Wars, and the mainstream 
media categorizes them as fringe, as dan- 
gerous, as violent, and as people that the 
younger generation shouldn’t emulate or 
even associate with. One thing coming out 
of this anti-capitalist movement that’s 
really encouraging is that there’s a genera- 
tion creating a hew media. And it’s need- 
ed because the commercial media has 
mortgaged its soul to the bottom line.” 
Martin defends the practice of advoca- 
cy and participatory journalism, saying it 
comes down to the fundamental question 
of whether a. person must forsake his or 
her conscience in order to be a reporter. “I 
don’t think that-being a journalist means I 


have to suspend my knowledge of the dif- ~ 


ference between right and wrong,” he 


said. “Somebody’s got to be in the corner 


of poor people. What I’m doing in San 
Francisco with the Street Sheet is report- 
ing from the front lines, and of course I’m 
allied with the people who are trying to 
fight the long odds to restore some kind of 
sense of justice.” 

As a working journalist who studies the 
coverage of homeless issues by San 
Francisco’s major newspapers and televi- 
sion stations, Martin disputes their objec- 
tivity. “There’s a definite bias there,” he 
said. “It’s definitely slanted. Because 
homeless people are poor — there’s not a 
lot of buying power, they’re not part of the 
consumer culture — and because homeless 
people are perceived as, politically power- 
less, mainstream media can, at best, ignore 
them, and often, at worse, especially with 
the pressures from the various business 
improvement groups, demonize homeless 
people, for the political expediency of 
eliminating them from view.” 

Ken Moshesh, a street journalist for 
Poor Magazine, has leapt over more of 
the barriers between journalism and 
activism than perhaps any other reporter. 


and pressed criminal charges against him 
for an unlawful and riotous assembly. 

Did the establishment newspapers of 
the day come to the support of their fel- 
low editor in jail, whose only crime had 
been to exercise his First Amendment 
rights in speaking out against slavery? 

They did not. The Commercial 
Gazette, the Daily Advertiser, the Atlas, 
the Patriot and the Transcript all praised 
the actions of the mob for preserving the 
peace against “domestic incendiaries” and 
reported that Garrison had been properly 
jailed as a “public agitator.” Need we 
point out that this form of journalism was 
the respectable, “objective journalism” of 
its day? Garrison’s 35-year-long pursuit 
of justice for the oppressed was vindicated 
by history, but the mainstream press of his 
day reviled the jailed editor. 

On the Fourth of July, 1854, Garrison 
told a meeting of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society that he would demon- 
Strate with “the testimony of his own 
soul” what he believed about America’s 
pro-slavery laws. He held up a copy of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, which treated 
enslaved human beings as mere property 
and mandated their return to slaveowners, 


struck a match and torched the law, to the 
cheers of a crowd of 3,000. Garrison then 
declared the U.S. Constitution to be the 
“source and parent of the other atrocities” 
due to its long use in protecting the prop- 
erty rights of slaveowners, and burned 
that document too, saying: “So perish all 
compromises with tyranny.” 

That was “the testimony of his own 
soul” — an act of rebellion designed to 
repudiate the great evil of slavery, not 
merely as a journalist would, with words 
alone; but as a person of conscience would, 
with an act of passionate resistance. 

As his biographer Mayer wrote: 
“Garrison by this act sought to rend asun- 
der the forms that kept both black and 
white people in bondage to false sover- 
eigns, and to animate the ethical ideals of 
the beloved community. His was more 
than a symbolic protest; it was a substan- 
tial statement of what needed to be done.” 

The abolitionist cause was a moral and 
political revolution that Garrison did every- 
thing in his power to advance. The pages of 
The Liberator bristled with fiery dissent for 
35 years, until slavery was ended. 

Mayer summed up the historic accom- 
plishments of this man who deserves to be 
remembered as the patron saint of partici- 
patory journalism: “He inspired two gen- 
erations of activists — female and male, 
black and white — and together they built 
a social movement which, like the civil 
rights movement of our own day, was a 
collaboration of ordinary people, stirred 
by injustice and committed to each other, 
who achieved a social change that con- 
ventional wisdom first condemned as 
wrong and then ridiculed as impossible.” 


A homeless resident of Berkeley, 
Moshesh was arrested repeatedly by 
University of California police for illegal 
lodging. A skilled journalist, Moshesh 
reported on his arrests and subsequent 
court trials for Poor News Network, but 
also played a leading role in a protest 
campaign at Berkeley City Hall and 
waged a court fight that partially over- 
turned the state lodging law. : 
Moshesh publicized his court fight in 
the major media, but he decided it ‘was 
vital to report in his own voice in the 


_ homeless’ press. A mainstream reporter 


simply could not have told his story of 


' what it is like to be arrested by police in 


the middle of the night while trying to 
survive the unseen cece te of sleeping 
outside in the cold. 

-_ Moshesh said that because homeless 
people’s experiences are not considered 
newsworthy, they are not invited by the 


‘Inainstream press to report on what hap- 


pens to their lives as a direct result of 
repressive laws set in motion by govern- 
ment officials to criminalize poverty. As a 
result of this virtual media blackout, 
Moshesh said, “It’s impossible for these 
people to figure out how to remedy the 
situation of homelessness that they have 
never been in themselves.” 

Moshesh points to the lack of media 
democracy as causing a blindness that 
perpetuates homelessness. “This is sup- 
posed to be a democracy for all of the 
people,” he said. “In order for that to hap- 
pen, then representatives from all of the 
people have to have a voice, so that some 


of the people won’t be able to monopolize - 


the news in such a way that other people 
are completely left out without a voice. 
“Homelessness is an excellent example 
of what can happen when you have the 
larger society advancing at rates greater 
than ever, and you still have advancing 
rates of more people being homeless and 
on the streets. Somehow we didn’t have 
the proper vigilance, so we allowed things 
to occur so there is a privileged class; and 


the privilege includes the newspersons 
who are of a certain economic back- 
ground. They are the only ones deemed to 
be the persons who can give their particu- 
lar slant to the news.” 

Tim Redmond, executive editor of the 
San Francisco Bay Guardian, said that 
participatory journalism is “a part of the 
history of American journalism, and a 
very noble part.” 

Redmond said that the Guardian’s edi- 
tor and publisher are very active in free- 
dom of information act issues and the 
campaign for public power. For reporters, 
however, the rules on participatory jour- 
nalism do not seem as clear. “It’s always a 
gray line,” Redmond said. “Our reporters 
are also citizens and members of society. 
We don’t tell them that they can’t be 
active. However, we do say that people 
should not be involved in organizations or 
political campaigns that would appear to 
be a conflict of interest.” 

In Redmond’s analysis, a lot of the 
excitement and life in journalism today is 
coming up from the grass roots — from the 
alternative media, ethnic media and street 
newspaper movement. “Historically, 
activist journalism there has played a major 
role,” he said. “Today the major news out- 
lets of monopoly organizations are so mori- 
bund, you are going to see a lot more of it. 
The web outlets of news, opinion and 
analysis published by activist political orga- 
nizations are growing. There has always 
been a role for that in this country.” — 

Despite the social controls imposed by 
the corporate media, there are today, just as 
there were in the times of Paine and 
Garrison, justice-seeking journalists who 
refuse to sit on the sidelines, refuse to 
accept the sleep of conscience, refuse to 
accept a neutered role as one of the social 
order’s stenographers, transcribing the 
utterances of those in power. Justice jour- 
nalism still lives, springing from the grass- 
roots and emanating from oppressed com- 
munities, where it has always had a home. 
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Homeless Women ona Forced March 
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her five children. That made it too many 
people in the apartment:and the landlord 
evicted.them. She tries not to be bitter. 

“T really don’t have any hard feelings 
against the-landlord because’ I did: break ° 
the lease when I brought the other. people 
in,” -Della said, but she added that-other 
tenants also had brought in more family 
members and had not been asked to move. 

After they were evicted; Della gathered 
up her. camping equipment and moved the 
family to a campground. Going camping 
took the edge off the children’s sadness 
for a while, but the weather turned: cold 
and the money ran short so they had to 
find shelter. It was, and still is, costing 
money to keep their possessions in stor- 
age, money that they need to get into an 
apartment once they find one. 

Meantime, they had to find emergency 
shelter and. that, too, proved enormously 
difficult. Shelters all over the East Bay are 
filled to capacity, and finding a place for 
her large family was an additional hurdle. 

Though LaKita suggested that she and 
some of the children could sleep in the car, 
Della insisted that the family stay together. 
They finally got into a shelter, and her fam- 
ily even got their own room which accom- 
modated eight of them on four bunk beds, 
so only the two oldest had to sleep on the 
floor in the common room. 

At seven in the morning, when every- 
one has to be out of the shelter, Della and 
LaKita would take the children to a park 
until it was time for school or for a day- 
time drop-in center to open. And they 
would go house-hunting. Most shelters 
have a limit, usually 30 days, to accom- 
modate people. Della and her family were 
granted an extension when they found an 


Santa Cap Camps Down 


from page one 


report uses codewords to describe the con- 
cerns of area residents and businesses 
about littering, which are “echoed by the 
Police Department and the Parks and 
Recreation Department to address the- 
issue of long term parking on Sylvania 
Street and on Coral Street from Limekiln 
Street to Harvey West Boulevard. This 
parking results in health and sanitation 
concerns as well as traffic safety issues.” 

But the “health” of homeless people is 
not considered. This tiny, staff-inspired 
banishment of the vehicularly-housed will 
not drive them from the area. They will 
just be driven into another area, probably 
in front of a residence or a business. 
Crowding will increase, and complaints 
from residents and businesses will no 
doubt increase as well. 

Sweep the homeless away. That is what 
the council voted to do. When Ed, a man 
who lives in his RV, was asked what he 
thought of the restrictions, he blurted out, 


apartment but it wasn’t immediately avail- 
able. When I met the family, they had 
been in the shelter for 33 days and expect- 
ed to move within a week. Everyone was 
excited at the prospect of soon having a 
home. It didn’ t happen. 

It is not unusual for people to think 
they have an apartment lined up and then 
somehow the deal falls through. The 
whole process begins again. They end up 
in another temporary shelter for a month 


‘or so, and are forced out on the street 


early in the mornings to spend the days 
going from place to place for a little rest 
and some food between searching for a 
permanent roof over their heads. 


A HARD ROAD TO CALIFORNIA 


Verneda McNitt had been at the shelter 
20 days when we first met. She is 41 years 
old, was born in Ohio, grew up in Kansas, 
lived in Nevada and Colorado, and moved 
to California three months ago. Her life was 
turned upside down by an accident seven 
years ago, though she has had other trou- 
bled periods in her life and is facing really 
hard times now. She has cancer, which was 
first diagnosed several years ago. She has 
had various treatments and procedures, but 
was told that only a hysterectomy can take 
care of it. That surgery has not been avail- 
able. She is still waiting. 

For reasons Verneda isn’t really clear on 
herself, she has been involved in more than 
one abusive relationship; but for a period of 
15 years, she enjoyed a good marriage and 
a comfortable, stable existence. Then one 
day, on her way to pick her children up 
from school, the accident occurred. She had 
extensive injuries and was in a coma for 
three-and-a-half months. 

“They told my husband I wouldn’t 
live,” Verneda said. “When I did they said 


“Hell, if they have a problem with keeping 
the curbs clean, I’ll sweep them myself 
every day.” But no one ever asked him. 

Santa Cruz, by voting in favor of these 
restrictions, has moved away from what 
other cities have been doing. For instance, 
Santa Barbara has recently moved in the 
opposite direction, approving in concept a 
vehicular parking lot in the county and a 
series of smaller, legal parking areas 
throughout the city. 

GENESIS OF THE CLAMPDOWN- © 

On July 24, Don L. Hubbard, president 
of the Harvey. West Area Business 
Association, contacted Public Works offi- 
cials and asked them to deal with problems 
involving littering. The subsequent discus- 
sion involved two options: either the City 
install porta-potties and a dumpster in the 
Harvey West area, or put up signs prevent- 
ing nighttime parking. City Manager Dick 
Wilson favored parking restrictions from 5 
a.m. to 7 a.m. seven nights a week. The 
stated reason in the staff recommendation 
was “street sweeping.” 

When Public Works Director Matt 


Della Griffin and her family:are on a long search for housing. 


there was no way I’d ever walk again.” 
She went through a long and painful reha- 
bilitation. “I’m proud of what I’ve done. 


‘God wasn’t ready for me.” 


But there:was brain damage and she 
was left with significant memory loss. 
‘Without her work, the family income was 
reduced considerably; but the family -still 
managed — until her husband died. Her 
story after that sounds like a:confused, 
nightmarish Catch 22. Before bureaucratic 
red tape cleared her husband’s death bene- 
fits, she became homeless: Once she was 
homeless her children were. taken away 
and put in foster care. By the time the 
death: benefits came through, they were 
paid to the foster parents. 

Verneda worked temp jobs whenever 
she could, but she said employers hesitated 
to hire her because of her disabilities. 
Eventually sheremarried to a man who was 
violent and abusive. She left him, and said, 
“I ended up homeless. I met some people 


_that said let’s go to California, there are 


jobs there.” Along the way, as so often hap- 
pens to people when they are homeless, her 
possessions were stolen, including her I.D. ' 

But with all the curve balls life has 
thrown her, she has also experienced 
kindness and found people who care. 
Since she came to California she has got- 
ten help in applying for copies of her birth 
certificate and other documents. “There’s 
a lot of nice people out here,” Verneda 
said. “I’ve gotten help.” 

But it’s lonely being out on the street. 
There are those who prey on others more 
helpless, and it becomes hard to resist 
alcohol or drugs to ease the pain: After 
weeks out on the street, Verneda got into 
a shelter, at least temporarily. Here she 
has found support and people who will 
advocate for her;.and because of the strict 
rules against any kind of substance abuse, 


‘she is firm in her resolve to stay sober. 


Farrell was contacted by HUFF activist 
Robert Norse, he acknowledged that no 
public hearings had been held. When asked 
whether any other street in the city has 5 
a.m. to 7 a.m. restrictions, Farrell admitted 
there were none. When asked whether 
Pacific Avenue, the main street in the 
downtown, is swept daily, he said “no.” 

Marquez, speaking at the City Council 
meeting, testified that the prohibited hours 
were necessary to facilitate street sweeping 
since the area affected is located near the 
equipment storage lot and it would be more 
convenient to sweep at those hours. No 
restrictions were imposed i in front of large 
businesses Tocated’in the’area. The word 
“homeless” did not come up during any of 
the council discussion except at public 
comment, and that was ignored. 

- Four streets in the industrial zone, none 
of which are in front of businesses or resi- 
dences, have had these restrictions 
imposed. To add insult to injury, the 
council item was on the afternoon calen- 
dar’s consent agenda, indicating that none 
on the council thought it worthy to pull 


Lydia Gans photo 


Her only income comes from selling 
Street Spirit, which she does enthusiasti- 
cally seven days a week. She desperately 
wants a job but finds it hard to. be hired 
without any I.D..And she is frustrated by 
memory loss as a result of brain samage 
from her accident. gia 

“If. someone: wants to give me a.job 
scrubbing floors, washing dishes or wash- 
ing toilets, I'll take it,” Verneda ‘said. “I 
went to some restaurants. and offered to 
wash windows.” Meanwhile she volun- 
teers at Quarter Meal and picks up.the 
trash around the popular hangouts on 
Shattuck Avenue. 

Besides. a social security. card and a 
job, she needs a roof over her head and, 
most urgently, medical care. And. she 
needs something she has. not: had for 
years: She needs emotional support. She 
needs people she can trust to help her 
cope; she needs friends. 

Recalling her accident and her hus- 


_band’s death, Verneda said, “I never had 


any grief therapy. I never went to any 
ZLOUDS. -T-was always; ‘l-can‘do this on my 
own.’ All my life — ‘I can do this on my 
own.’ There’s been a couple of times I 
come in here just in tears, it makes me so 
mad. I don’t know if it’s something when 
I was growing up, maybe I wasn’t 
allowed to cry. I don’t know, but I hate 
crying in front of anybody. It’s just really 
hard: And I get angry whenI do.” 

A week after Verneda said this:we had 
another conversation. She had seen.a doctor 
and had been put through a lot of tests, but 
the needed surgery had not been scheduled. 
She still was clinging to hope, though. She 
wanted to sign up for school, she told me, 
to work on her G.E.D. and go on to get 
computer training. 

A week later she was under peyehiatric 
care. She had been picked: up after 
yen suicide. 


off the agenda for discussion, but were 
prepared to pass it without comment. 

In March of 1999, a resolution initiated 
by Vice Mayor Christopher Krohn and 
passed by the council recommended the 
installation of porta-potties and dumpsters 
in areas traditionally used by homeless 
campers and the vehicularly housed. No 
such facilities have been installed despite 
repeated efforts by activists. When asked 
why, Farrell stated that the staff had been 
taken up with working on the Master 
Transportation Study. Ironically, City 
Council comment at a December 2000 
council meeting rejecting similar signs on 
Almar Avenue noted that no such signs 
would be put in until the Master 
Transportation Study was done. 


— Robert Norse contributed to this article. 


To contact HUFF, Homeless United for 
Friendship & Freedom call, (831) 423-4833. To 
contact Becky Johnson, call (831) 429-8529 or e- 
mail becky_johnson@sbcglobal.net 

To contact Mayor Fitzmaurice call (831) 420- 
5017 or e-mail tfitzmaurice @ ci.santa-cruz.ca.us 
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by Norman Solomon 


n this era of conglomerate mergers and 

bottom-line obsessions, it’s easy to 

believe that the media industry requires 
yielding to expediency. Like most people, 
media employees want job security. Few 
are inclined to risk their livelihoods and 
careers for matters of principle. 

For more than two years now, a real-life 
media drama involving the noncommercial 
Pacifica radio network:has put a national 
spotlight on tensions between divergent 
options — taking the path of least resis- 
tance and taking an idealistic stand. 

Under escalating pressure in early 
1999, news reporters and public affairs 
producers at Northern California’s 50- 
year-old KPFA Radio — the first listener- 
supported station in the country — 
refused to be censored or intimidated by 
firings, threats and armed guards posted in 
the studios by Pacifica management. _ 

Pacifica executives figured that if they 
tightened the screws, KPFA’s staff would 
opt for personal self-interest. rather than 
solidarity based on idealism. And in the 
early summer of 1999 — minutes after 
KPFA aired excerpts from a press confer- 
ence that indicated Pacifica was consider- 
ing sale of the nonprofit station — man- 
agement cut off a live news broadcast, 
then locked out the staff and volunteers. 
Longtime KPFA journalists were arrested 
in the station’s newsroom. 

It didn’t work. Massive community 
support for KPFA, with several weeks of 
protests including a march of more than 
10,000 people past the station’s studios in 
Berkeley, forced Pacifica to allow the sta- 
tion to resume its treasured broadcasting 
role. 

Today, out of the five Pacifica-owned 
stations, KPFA is the only one where a 
climate of fear doesn’t reign. And not 
coincidentally, when this month began, 
KPFA was the only one of those stations 
airing “Democracy Now!” — the award- 
winning and pathbreaking daily public- 
affairs program that Pacifica stopped 
broadcasting in mid-August, after many 
months of mounting harassment aimed at 
host Amy Goodman. 

As part of the continuing legacy of 
gutsy actions by KPFA supporters, the 
station’s listeners were able to hear 
“Democracy Now!” coverage from South 
Africa of the recent World Conference 
Against Racism. Those broadcasts were 
blocked at the other Pacifica stations — in 
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This striking poster was created for the campaign to save KPFA by artist Jos Sances of Alliance Graphics. 


For years now, from coast to coast, some of the best journalists in Pacifica’s history have 
been subjected to a de facto blacklist. Pacifica management and administrators have been 
vengeful to an extreme in retaliating against those who voice strong criticisms. 


Los Angeles, Houston, New York City 
and Washington, D.C. — where reliance 
on threats now flourishes as a standard 
instrument of management. 

Founded as an alternative to main- 
stream media conformity a half-century 
ago, Pacifica has descended into a censo- 
rious maelstrom during the past few years. 
Ever since late December 2000, New 
York’s WBAI Radio (where “Democracy 
Now!” was long based) has been in the 
hands of an autocratic regime, fixated on 
banishing reporters, producers and others 
with progressive politics and the gump- 
tion to stand up for their beliefs. 

After eight months of repressive 
actions at WBAI, an important national 
magazine on the political left, The Nation, 
published an editorial on September 3 that 
didn’t come close to the denunciation of 
Pacifica management that would seem to 
be in line with the magazine’s pronounce- 
ments on journalistic integrity elsewhere. 

Along the way, in the editorial, The 
Nation made no mention of the fact that its 
weekly national program “RadioNation” is 
co-produced by Pacifica’s Los Angeles 
outlet KPFK, where the station’s manage- 
ment hasbeen rigorous about preventing 
criticism of Pacifica from getting onto its 


airwaves. A forthright disclaimer accompa- 
nying the editorial would have let readers 
know that The Nation might have some- 
thing appreciable to gain by remaining on 
the good side of often-retaliatory Pacifica 
management. 

By not acknowledging that reality, the 
magazine withheld relevant information 
in an unsigned editorial —_ rendered as the 
voice of The Nation. I asked editors about 
the magazine’s working relationship with 
Pacifica and why the editorial made no 
mention of that relationship. The top edi- 
tor responded by describing the maga- 
zine’s ties with Pacifica’s KPFK but 
offered no explanation about the absence 
of a disclaimer in the editorial. 

For years now, from coast to coast, some 
of the best journalists in Pacifica’s history 
have been subjected to a de facto blacklist. 
Pacifica management and the administra- 
tors now running four of its stations have 
been vengeful to an extreme in retaliating 
against those who voice strong criticisms. 

Ironically, The Nation has published 
many eloquent pieces over the years 
decrying the pernicious blacklisting of the 
McCarthy Era. The magazine’s current 


editorial director may be the country’s. 


leading authority on the subject. But The 


by Maureen Hartmann 


he goal of the Circle of 

Concern Vigil in Berkeley is 

to protest the University of 
California’s contract with the fed- 
eral Department of Energy to man- 
age Livermore and Los Alamos 
laboratories and to advocate a ban 
on all nuclear weapons. 

By means of a signed petition to 
the chancellor of the University of 
California, we influenced the chan- 
cellor to organize a series of public 
panel discussions on the pros and 
cons of nuclear weapons. One 
forum was held already this spring. 
We are hoping that at least one 
forum will be televised nationally in 
order to get viewers across the 
nation to question their assumptions 
about the need for nuclear weapons. 


In view of the act of terrorism 
against the United States on 
September 11 and the saber-rattling 
in Washington, we have planned 
another banner saying, “Creative 
Non-violence, Not War.” 

We are looking for people to 
come vigil with us on a regular 
basis. The Circle of Concern meets 
every Thursday from 12-1 p.m. and 
every Sunday from 1-2 p.m. on the 
West Lawn of the University of 
California near University and 
Oxford in Berkeley. We also need 
volunteers to help us plan the big 
Sunday vigil in the week of August 
6th and 9th, the anniversaries of 
the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in 1945. This year for the 
program at the Circle of Concern 
Vigil we had Dr. Robert Bowman, 
who pointed out the ineffectiveness 


of National Missile Defense in the 
struggle against terrorism. Included 
also was a viola musician, Ellen 
Smith, whose mini-concert was 
titled, “Bach, not Bombs.” 

Our cause does include the hun- 
gry and homeless, because of the 
exorbitant amounts of money spent 
on nuclear weapons. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower pointed to the connec- 
tion between growing militarism 
and the unmet needs of the poor: 

“Every gun that is made, every 
warship launched, every rocket fired 
signifies in the final sense, a theft 
from those who hunger and are not 
fed, those who are cold and are not 
clothed.... Under the cloud of threat- 
ening war, it is humanity that is 
hanging from a cross of iron.” 


For more information, call Maureen 
Hartmann at (510) 763-9326. 


This Ben Shahn painting, originally titled “Hunger,” is a 
poignant reminder that war causes hunger and poverty. 
Hunger, detail, 1942-43, Ben Shahn, Collection Auburn University, Alabama. 


Nation’s editorial did not challenge the 
ongoing pattern of harassment, intimida- 
tion and firings by Pacifica managers. 

In a corporate media tradition, while cal- 
culating how to deal with personnel, the. 
executives in charge of media outlets do not 
consider hunger for social justice. Hopes 
and dreams do not show up on a spread- 
sheet. But they can have tangible. and pro- 
found effects on history in the making. 

The past few years have seen a growing 
national movement to “‘save Pacifica” [see 
www.savepacifica.net]. This movement 
represents grassroots media activism — 
researching, organizing and agitating to 
reclaim the largest progressive radio net- 
work in the United States while prying it 
loose from the hands of a mostly self- 
selected corporate-oriented national board. 

Meanwhile, for now anyway, KPFA is 
notable as the only Pacifica station free of 
the network’s censorship mentality. Why 
do KPFA’s broadcasters and listeners get 
to enjoy such freedom every day? They 
struggled for it. 

And the struggle continues. 


Norman Solomon writes a syndicated col- 
umn on media and politics. His latest book is 
The Habits of Highly Deceptive Media. 


